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CONTRACTORS, TURNER CONSTRUCTION ©0., N. Y. ARCHITECT AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, FRED 8. HINDS, BOSTON 





THE NEW AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


This is a picture of the vast structure—one of the world’s great buildings—we are now putting up in place of a branch of our printing 
establishment that recently burned. Is it not a handsome monument to American agriculture? It is 116 feet high—the flagstaff above is 50 
feet tall. The building measures. nearly 300 feet in length by 105 feet in width. Its eight stories, basement and cellar displace nearly 4,000,- 
000 cubic feet, and contain almost seven acres of floors. In order to vitally interest as many as possible in American Agriculturist, to pave 
the way for our big plans this autumn, we hereby announce that everyone who reads this now has a chance to become a co-owner in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and in this building to the extent of sharing in our profits through our Orange Judd Building Certificate. You can net 7% on 
$15 and withdraw your money practically on demand, or if you make it a permanent investment you get 10% each year and a profit-sharing 
bonus every five years. It is thus possible for ‘a small sum to yield a very large return. We.can make this proposition profitable by enlisting 
the co-operation of the many, whereas large sums—$100 to $1000 or so, can only be accepted at a rate to be arranged by correspondence. 
- Write to Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company, New York: “‘Please inform me as to your Orange Judd Building Certificate.” 

(Add your name and address.) We will do the rest, and we hope to hear from one and all. This building is of concrete reinforced with steel. 
It requires 20,000 barrels of American portland cement, thousands of tons of trap rock and sand, nearly 1000 tons of steel. Our engraving is 
reproduced from the beautiful painting in color by the celebrated artists, D. A: Gregg and J. C. Halpen. Each owner of an Orange Judd Build- 
ing Certificate will be presented with a handsome copy of this great painting in all the original colors. It will be a fine picture for your home, 
and a constant inspiration to you as a co-sharer In American Agriculturist and in this periodical’s great work for agriculture. 
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**How and Why to Fill a 
Silo,” sent free, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co, 
Bos 14 











































THE PAPEC 





3 PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you 4 better silage and fill your 
allo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 
It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 
If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
.Papeec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co.,Box1i, Lima, N.Y. 























THE INTERNATIONAL 


An [Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILO ©O. 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


ECONOMY SILO 


Strong and air-tight, but simple in 
structiou and easy to erect. 
} Doors are continuous from bottom to tép, fit 
fe snugly—no spoiled di are easily 



































opened and closed without tools of any kind. 
Hoops form a convenient permanent ladder. 
Made from best materials and fully yemuagures 
Write today for free illustrated catalogue witit 
experience of users. 
Economy Silo & Tank Co, 
Box 38 B Frederick, Md. 

















ALFALFA Best Seed for Sale 
4 - pes Write ne samples, prices 
‘ ” Tro w 
ont ke WING & BEOS.. Rox “20” 
Mechanicsburg, ono or Eutaw, Alabama 













Save and bind the 
Rye Threshers #:5:=:= 
. clean the 
eo . 

400 ba. day. power required. Also Man’ 
AA = Spee dog Fowens, Comers. Cattlogfves 











@ARDER MFG. CO., = 13, COBLESKILL, WN. Y.- 












COMMERCIAL 


Potato Crop Late; Acreage Irregular 


Last week American Agriculturist 
alluded briefly to the retarded plant- 
ing of the potato crop in principal 
northern sections, Later advices from 
correspondents fully confirm this fact. 
Planting has run well into June in 
such states as Wisconsin, Michigan, 
New York, etc; in many localities 
the wind-up, of this work is only 
now being done. 

It is a trifle early to tell in figures 
just how™the acreage will show up 
this year. There will likely prove no 
erratic change from last season. Re- 
ports from important counties of 
Michigan indicate a normal to possi- 
bly somewhat less acreage, but 
American Agriculturist definitely re- 
frains from giving estimates at this 
time. In Wisconsin the season is fully 
one to two weeks late, and best post- 
ed growers and dealers say this fact 
will result in a full potato acreage, 
inasmuch as some farmers who 
feared to plant corn in June devoted 
considerable areas of corn land to 
potatoes. 

Some curtailment is noted in parts 
of Ohio, but it is still early to give 
actualities along this line. Excessive 
moisture and the late season are said 
to have handicapped farmers in the 
Buckeye state, yet not all Ohio re- 
ports are pessimistic. In northern 
and western New. York, most impor- 
tant factors in commercial potato 
production, indications are for a 
slightly decreased acreage devoted to 
the plant, while on Long Island a 
liberal area has been put out. Penn- 
sylvania advices point to about a4 
normal area in potatoes. 


FULL ACREAGE IN MAINE 


Now an important factor in sup- 
plying north Atlantic markts, Maine 
will show a full acreage -devoted to 
potatoes this season, Sales of ferti- 
lizers in the Pine Tree state have been 
generous, and seeding operations in 
accordance. The 1906 potato crop of 
Maine was a record breaker, and 
there seems no disposition on the 
part of farmers to relax their hold 
on this industry. New Hampshire 
reports indicate about a normal acr2- 
age in potatoes. 

The old potato crop is largely out 
of growers’ hands. In Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio and other eastern 
sections near the big markets from 60 
cents to $1 per bushel has been paid. 


Fruit Losses 


The department of agriculture is 
carrying on an interesting study in 
handling fruits commercially. For 
some time past this work has cen- 
tered in California oramges, and a 
long series of experiments continued, 
the investigation under charge of G. 
Harold Powell of the bureau of plant 
industry. His work has reached the 
point where he can draw some de- 
ductions relative to decay in Califor- 
nia oranges during transportation and 





in Transit 





storage. In a recent bulletin appear 
the following statements: Oranges 
held packed two weeks in packing 


houses at 30 different points in the 
citrus belt of southern California, 
showed that sound’fruit, unbrushed, 
decayed to the extent of 2%% in that 
period; brushed 6.2%, washed in clean 
water 4%, washed in dirty water 
17.8%. 

In @ general way it may be said 
that the orange may be held in.sound 
condition for weeks, even months, at 
a temperature of 32 degrees if the 
fruit is sound and is stored’ quickly 
after packing. But the fruit should 
not be held over three or four weeks, 
as its flavor begins to deteriorate in 
a warehouse cooled in the usual com- 
mercial manner at the end of about 
ene month. Mr Powell concludes 
that to successfully handle oranges, 
the groves should be kept free from 
seale, and in good condition in order 
to avoid the necessity of washing the 
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” fruit; the picking, cooling and packing 


house operations should be of such a 
character as to preserve the natural 
immunity of the orange rather than 
to make it susceptible to rot by 
rough mechanical handling. 


Good Export Apple Season Closes 


During the season 1906-7, just 
closed, apple exports from the United 
States and Canada aggregated 2,307,- 
000 barrels, this total including 252,- 
000 boxes reduced to barrel eqiva- 
lents. The movement the past sea- 
son shows an increase of about 120,- 
000 barrels over that of 1905-6, and 
has been exceeded in only four pre- 
ceding years. The totals are com- 
piled by Mahlon Terhune, New York 
freight broker. 

Canadian ports handled 741,000 bar- 
rels, against 888,000 in 1905-6: United 
States ports shipped 1,566,000 barrels, 
against 1,298,000 in 1905-6. Early in 
the season Boston had hoped to 
eclipse New York in the volume of 
export apple trade during 1906-7. 
However the wish was not realized, 
as the Hub sent abroad only 521,000 
barrels, against 668,000 for New York. 
The following table shows exports of 
apples from American ports during 
recent years. It will be noted that 
the total in barrels for each season 
includes shipments of boxed apples, 
reckoned at the rate of three boxes 
to the barrel. 








APPLE EXPORTS BY YEARS 

Year Bar- Boxes % % 
rels from from 
Us Can 
’°06*7 2,307,089 252,011 68 32 
05-6 2,186,131 416,266 60 40 
704-5 2'411,623 87,321 69 $1 
03-4 3,505,334 388,975 64 36 
02-3 2,542,759 “212,587 75 25 
01-2 792,128 296,427 51 49 
"00-1 1,346,030 332 67 33 
"99-0 1,293,121 149,515 50 50 
"98-9 1,221,087 181,985 44 56 
97-8 3,996 a 76 24 
"96-7 2,919,846 — 62 38 


The Money Market is working into 
an easier condition. During the past 
two or three weeks there has been a 
decided decrease in the demand for 
money for ordinary trade purposes 
and from manufacturers. Deposits 
are increasing and loans are being 
paid off. All this tends to reduce the 
rate of interest. In fact there is a de- 
cided setback to the tendency toward 
dear money. As usual under these cir- 
cumstances those who have money to 
invest, either small or large sums, are 
choosing a security that will net them 
at least 5% of tax and be safe, and 
yet in such a form that they can real- 
ize on it without loss if they ever need 
the cash. 








I acknowledge receipt of draft from 
Orange Judd Company for $200 in 
payment of prize award in Orange 
Judd grain contest, oats class. I am 
very "much pleased with the way the 
contest was handled, and am sure 
the result will be of great interest 
and benefit to farmers. Every pound 
of the grain I raised im the oats con- 
test of 1906 has gone back as seed on 
choice land, and result in this valley 
alone will be of great benefit in the 
way of better seed and good farming. 
I have a complete record of my crop, 
and will be pleased to give you a re- 
port on it.—[I. D. O’Donnell, Billings, 
Mont, 


Grass Identified—A. B. M., New 
Jersey: The stool of grass sent by 
you is ordinary timothy, Phleum pra- 
tense. Seed can be obtained from our 
advertisers. Get a copy of our splen- 
did book, Farm Grasses of the Unit- 
ed States, by Prof W. J. Spillman of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture, It is the most complete thing 
of the kind ever published. Sent 
postpaid, $1. 


“IT saw your ‘ady in A A.” 








Eastern Lumbering 
Preventing Lumber from Warping 


Will you tell me how I can prepare 
elm lumber for market so that it will 
not warp? I have had much difficulty 
along this line.—[S. D. D., New York. 

Any timber that grows interlocked 
like elm, gum and sycamore will warp 
The best elm timber comes from Ohio 
and Indiana and consists of two or 
three kinds, but is generally classed 
as one kind. The elm in Ohio, im- 
mediately south of Toledo, and that 
in Indiana on the upper waters of the 
Wabash river, is taller and better, 
being a closer grained wood than 
that found south in these states. We 
speak of these places because there 
was much elm there. 

If elm is cut into logs in the fall 
of the year, after the sap has quit 
running and the tree has attained its 
full growth for that year, and the 
logs put into water and allowed to 
lay in water for six or eight months 
and then sawed and put on sticks, 
the water will run out of them quite 
soon, and most of the warping tend- 
ency will be overcome. If elm lum- 
ber is well: steamed, or well water- 
soaked, it will warp very little, but 
it must be steamed before the lum- 
ber has had a chance to dry out and 
warp. Steaming the lumber seems to 
take out the tendency to warp.—TJ. J. 
Rumbarger, Philadelphia. 

According to C. O. Shepherd of New 
York much of the warping in elm 
lumber is due to lack of care during 
the drying period. Said he: “I sug- 
gest that lumber piles should be con- 
structed most carefully, and _ that 
each length should be piled sepa- 
rately. They should not be over 8 
feet wide, preferably 6 feet, and 
should be placed on foundation with 
the bearings running cross ways of 
the pile. The front bearings should 
be raised so as to give the lumber 
pitch enough to carry off rain water. 
The bearings should be ih perfect 
line, so that each course of boards 
will lay perfectly flat. During the 
piling and after the pile is completed 
the top boards should be kept cov- 
ered so that they will not be exposed 
to sun and rain. An air space of 
at least 18 inches should be left be- 
tween individual piles.” 

Is There a Lumber Trust?—It is 
announced that the federal govern- 
ment has set machinery in motion to 
investigate the lumber industry with 
a view of ascertaining whether a 
trust exists. This was brought about 
by the continued startling advances 
in prices which led many to believe 
that a combination was at the bot- 
tom of it all. During 1906 there was 
a sensational rise in lumber quota- 
tions throughout the country, rang- 
ing from $2 per 1000 feet for hem- 
lock to $8 for quartered oak. Im the 
last ten years the average price of 
maple has ‘increased 17%, oak 36%, 
quartered oak 49%, yellow pine 65%, 
poplar 70%, spruce 74% and hemlock 
86%. The United States forest service 
says that the increase in lumber con- 
sumption during the past 20 years has 
been out of proportion to the gain in 
population... Moreover, this country is 
using timber most extravagantly, con- 
suming it at the rate of 400 feet per 
capita pert annum, while the average 
consumption in Europe is only 60 feet 
per.capita: The United States con- 
sumes every year nearly four times as 
much timber as the forests are grow- 
ing in the meanwhile. Unless a more 
economic system’ of cutting is Imau- 
gurated lumber famine is inevitable. 











For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s# 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 
** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington. 
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INTENSIVE TRUCK AND FRUIT CULTURE 


[This is the second of a series of articles 
by Prof R. L. Watts, a successful trucker 
and farmer of Pennsylvania, on his observa- 
tions in Maryland. Every farmer snould 
read these articles, as they are heaping full 
of good stuff.] 


ORE or less interest was manifested 
y in the cabbage crop in all the coun- 
ties of Maryland, but in the neigh- 
Y bornucd’ of Baltimore I found a ver- 
itable Lotbed of cabbage enthusiasts. 
An institute was held five miles from Balti- 
more at Grange, on the Patapsco neck. Farm- 
ers of this l_cality are largely responsible for 
the Baltimore cabbage that floods the north- 
ern markets during June. Patapsco neck pos- 
sesses unusually favorable soil for growing 
tabbage. It is deep and sufficiently sandy 
to make it warm and to secure perfect drain- 
age. ‘lhe city is within easy reach by wagon, 
the roads are hard, smooth and level, and al- 
together it is a most favorable locality for 
profitable cabbage farming. The institute at 
Grange was not largely attended, but it was 
certainly great in cabbage enthusiasm. Six- 
ty-eight practical truckers were present and 
all but two, were extensive growers of this 
yegetable. Their intelligent questions showed 
that they are well-informed specialists. 
Early Jersey Wakefield is the most 
largely grown variety in the vicinity of 
Grange. Here, as else- 


Trade Mark Registered 


For Week Ending June 22, 1907 


to fill vacancies caused by the loss of plants 
during the winter. 

The seed is sown in the open ground in 
September and when the plants are large 
enough, and conditions are favorable for 
transplanting, they are set on the east or 
south side of ridges. The ridges are thrown 


up with a plow, making them as high as’ 


possible. The plants are set about half way 
up the ridges. The ridges afford perfect 
drainage during the winter, protect the 
plants from severe north or west winds and 
catch the warm rays of the sun early in the 
spring. All of these advantages are favor- 
able to early spring growth, and no other 
method will produce as early cabbage. 

The system is not without disadvantages, 
but they are few compared with the advan- 
tages. A larger percentage of plants go to 
seed than from spring-grown plants and a good 
many are lost during severe winters. But 
thoughtful truckers grow and hold in reserve 
in the seedbed, protected by coarse litter of 
some kind, sufficient numbers to fill all va- 
eancies in the spring. When cultivation be- 
gins in the spring the ridges are leveled and 
flat culture practiced as long as cultivation 
is possible. 

MANURE AND FERTILIZERS 

The system of fertilizing is much the same 
as that practiced on Long Island near Brook- 
lyn. Manure is hauled from Baltimore an’ 
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used as liberally as the supply will permit. 
It is applied after the removal of summer 
crops, either before or after plowing. _ This 
is generally the only plant food used in the 
fall. Some growers apply potash and phos- 
phoric acid, but they are considered of little 
value when plenty of manure is worked into 
the soil. 

About the only fertilizer used is nitrate 
of soda. It is used in the spring after the 
plants have started to grow and are in condi- 
tion to utilize to good advantage plenty of 
available nitrogen. The time and size of ap- 
plications vary greatly. Some growers pre- 
fer two, or possibly three applications, using 
about 100 pounds each time, distributing 
along the rows. Several growers told the 
writer they applied all, say 200 or 300 pounds, 
in one dressing, and they thought the re- 
sults were. practically as good as when 
smaller amounts were used in separate ap- 
plications. 

Melons and cucumbers are grown exten- 
sively on the eastern shore. The best gréw- 
ers. use stable manure freely in the 
hill. Cowpeas are being used more 
largely than a few years ago as a 
means of enriching the soil for melons 
and cucumbers. The lack of manure in 
most sections is a _ serious obstacle to 
this line of gardening. Mr Allen and 
a few others have solved this problem 

by transporting ma- 





where, it isalwaysre- [F— 
liable, maturing early iiirae Si iad 
and producing small : ; 
tod medium-sized, con- 
ical heads. Wher ma- 
tured as early as pos- 
sible, it is gener- 
ally a money maker. 
Charleston Wakefield 
is the next most 
largely grown variety 
in this vicinity. It ig 
not quite so early as 
Early Jersey Wake- 
field but is at least 
a third larger. The 
flat, or second ‘early 
varieties, as Succes- 
sion and All-Head, 
receive comparatively 
little attention, and 
late or winter varie- 
ties are scarcely 
grown.at all. 

In the north, early 
tabbage plants: are 
usually started in 
hotbeds or green- 
houses, finishing off 
in cold frames. But 
here, with compara- 
tively mild winters, a 
much less expensive 
method is used. It Is 
the means of produ- 
cing cabbage at the 
earliest possible date. 
Fall transplanting is 
practiced entirely, ex- 
cept that some spring 
planting is required 








‘DREAM STAR, A NOTABLE SHROPSHIRE RAM 


One of the most famous Shropshire rams in this country is Dream Star, here shown. ajen 
He was bred by T. S. Binton and was a prize winner at numerous shows in England. He 
was imported by G. Howard Davison and is now in service upon Altamont stock farm in 
Dutchess county, N Y. This ty pical animal was shown six times in this country, winning as 
many first prizes and three grand championships. The Shropshires have been considerably 
modified by selection and breed ing during recent years. The quality of the meat is excellent 
and the fleece is of good size and character 


uw ure from New 
York city. It-is de- 
livered at the rail- 
road sidings on Mr 
Allen’s farm for 
2.75 a ton. This 
seems like expensive 
plant food, and yet 
the gardeners who 
grow these crops are 
able to make a profit 
on it. 

Mr Allen uses 
Eden Gem and Net 
ted Rock cantaloups, 
planting in drills. 
He applies .12 tons 
manure and 8:00 
Ibs high-grade ferti- 
lizer an acre. The 
fertilizer used 
analyzes 6% am- 
monia, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 6% potash. 
The nitrogen is de- 
rived from sulphate 
of ammonia. He 
grows Peninsula 
Prize cucumbers, fer- 
tilizing and cultiva- 
ting practically. the 
same as for canta- 
loups. Success wat- 
ermelon is grown on 
this farm, and Mr 
thinks. it -is 
well’ named. .It is 
planted 6 by - 8 .teet 
apart, using a forkful 
of manure in each hill 
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and 400 pounas fertilizer an acre. Forty acres 
of watermelons are planted on the Allen 
farm this year. : 

In Garratt county, the most mountainous 
‘part of the state, Weber Bros have made a 
great suceess in growing early cauliflower. 
They .are extensive florists, but began about 
12 years ago to experiment with cauliflower. 
Practical growers of this vegetable know thaf 
itis far from an easy crop to produce. Its 
enemies are many and difficult to combat. 
Maggots, club-root, and various diseases are 
often very serious. The sales last year from 
Weber Bros’ eight-acre field aggregated $4000. 

They attribute success largely to the Iib- 
eral use of lime and muriate of potash. The 
potash is applied sometimes at the rate of a 
ton to the acre. This is done at the earliest 
possible date in the spring, so it will be dif- 
fused through the sofl before planting time, 
which is early in May. These growers claim 
that the combined effect of lime and potash Is 
most destructive to club-root, which is the 
worst enemy. The plants are grown in the 
‘fame general way as early cabbage plants. 
Weber Bros are not favorably located: for 
markets. Nearly the entire crop is shipped 
by express to New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, but these determined men have no 
difficulty in selling the crop, because it is early 
and first, class, and sent to market in the 
best possible condition. 


DEEP AND SHALLOW CORN CULTIVATION 


GEORGE STEEN, IOWA 


A diversity of opinion exists whether it 
should be deep or shallow cultivation in field 
corn. Those who make weed-killing an ob- 
ject usually cultivate deeply and moisture ts 
only an ineident. I mean by that, they culti- 
vate only when there are weeds to. kill. 

To my mind the ideal cultivation is the 
shallow method. The planter marks are usu- 
ally harrowed over and then crossways again 
before the corn comes up. After coming up 
the weeder is used about the third day. This 
tool takes three rows at a time. In action it 
is similar to a harrow, but having spring 
teeth does not drag trash. The object of this 
tool is to kill the small weeds that are sprout- 
ing, which it does by the million. Another 
object which it accomplishes is to break up 
any crust and to make a mellow surface. It 
also stirs the soil in the hills around the 
small plants, which no other tool does. 

However, the weeder cannot be used with- 
out damage to the young plants when they 
are the least wet either from rain or dew or 
even on a cloudy day. In the hands of a 
thinking man it is a wonderful tool that has 
a capacity of 20 to 30 acres per day. Some 
seasons I have known of fields that had no 
other cultivation. Usually it is necessary af- 
ter the plants attain some hight to use the 
regular corn cultivator. Not a large number 
of weeders are in use, on account of the skill 
required to use them, as but few hired men 
ean run them. 

The standard method of cultivation is the 
single-row cultivator equipped with four, six 
or eight shovels. Sometimes the gopher at- 
tachment is used. This consists of a series 
of knives running just under the surface. 
This method usually commences as soon as 
the plants can be seen distinctly across the 
field. The first cultivation is really the most 
important one. Careless help usually run 
the plow gangs far enough from the corn 
plants, as they are not so easily covered up 
that way. The result is a strip of grass and 
weeds a few inches in width the entire length 
of the corn rows. These no future cultiva- 
tion can entirely eradicate. The first culti- 
vation leaving the corn weedy, the later culti- 
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vations seek to overcome the first mistake by 
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getting closer; ridging it up, which now can 
be easily done, as the plants do not cover up. 
Innumerable roots are cut off, the plants are 
stunted and the yield reduced, the amount 
depending on the damage done. 


FINDS PROFIT IN HOTHOUSE LAMBS 


E. THORNTON CLARK, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS 


If it is desired to have lambs ready for the 
market in December or January, one must 
use Dorsets, as they will breed at any time 
of the year, but for the early spring lamb 
at fancy prices, give me a high-grade ewe 
of some of the Downs, bred to a Shropshire 
or Southdown ram. I prefer the former 
combination, as it gives a little more size and 
the quality is as good. This cross will pro- 
duce a lamb with a short back and thick 
body, most desirable in a young lamb. You 
cannot make a good lamb in seven or eight 
weeks out of the coarser breeds of sheep. 
The grade Shropshire lamb will be ready for 
market in March and April if the ewes are 
handled properly, and this is as early as tho 
markets want them, except occasionally one. 

Now as to getting early lambs from these 
grades. There are several things which have 
tendencies to force the breeding season. 
method is as follows: Don’t let the ewes get 
fat and lazy when turned out to pasture; 
keep them healthy and lively. About the 
first of July give them a little grain once a 
day, from a half to a pint to each sheep. I 
use a mixture, equal parts, of corn, oats or 
bran, and cottonseed meal; and turn them 
into a fresh pasture if possible. They will 
then begin to gain, and in about two weeks 
put in the rams. 
one ram to 25 ewes, and it is a good plan to 
alternate them every few days, keeping half 
of them away from the remainder of the 
flock and where they may have good feed. 

Handled in this way, we may expect four- 
fifths of the ewes to lamb within a given 
month. After the breeding season is over 
keep the sheep on good pasture; if very good, 
take away the grain, if only ordinary, con- 
tinue the daily allowance. Roots can be 
used in place of grain with good results. A 
strong ewe will usually have a strong lamb, 
one that will start growing as soon as 


dropped. The opposite is true, too, and it - 


will take a lamb of the latter class about 
two weeks to take a lease of life and get 
where the former is when dropped. 

FOR WINTER QUARTERS 


give the sheep a medium warm place with 
good ventilation. I like to divide the flock, 
putting from eight to 12 in a pen. Both 
ewes and lambs will do better. They must 
now be watched very carefully, for very often 
a lamb can be saved if taken in time. When 
the lambs are about a week old the ewes 
should be put on heavy grain ration and 
should have all the fine clover hay or rowen 
they will eat. The grain ration should con- 
sist of equal parts, by weight, of corn, bran 
or oats, and cottonseed meal. Give about 
one quart per day to each sheep. Some suc- 
culent feed is beneficial and could take the 
place of a part of the hay. Roots and silage 
are generally used. I prefer roots. 

The lambs are fed on oil meal and are 
given all they will eat. I have a small pen 
where the lambs can enter and the ewes can- 
not, and here I keep a trough full ~ they 
can have it when they wish. There is al- 
ways plenty of fresh water in each pen. The 
last two weeks before killing the lambs, a 
little cottonseed is added to their diet, but 
must be given very carefully or they will get 
overfed. 

Lambs reared and fed as I have described 


My ( 


There should be at least. 
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should be ready for the market at eight 
weeks old and should dress about 30 pounds 
Mine are all shipped to Faneuil hall market, 
Bostén, and I ship every week after com- 
mencing, so dealers know what to expect. 
The short, thick lamb, weighing from 28 to 
30 pounds, will bring from $12 to $15 in the 
month of March or April. And they must 
be dressed nicely, as appearance goes a long 
way in a good market. 

After dressing, the lambs are allowed to 
hang in a cool, dark place for 24 hours before 
shipping... They are shipped in boxes made 
for the purpose, and holding six to eight 
lambs. They always arrive in Boston in per- 
feet condition when shipped in these boxes. 
The ewes should have close attention after 
taking away the lambs, and dried off properly. 
Her year’s work over, and shorn, the ewe un- 
der five years and in good condition is ready 
to go through the same routine again. 


FEEDING BEEF CATTLE IMPROVES FARM 


One of the most successful feeders of beef 
eattle in the east is I. S. Long of Lebanon 
county, Pa. Last year he produced nearly 12,- 
000 bushels of shelled corn on 90 acres and 


-will feed every bit of it, including fodder, on 


the farm where it was produced. He uses all 
the manure produced by these cattle on the 
land, putting it on with a manure spreader, 
which he considers one of the most valuable 
implements on the farm. The stock cattle 
are usually bought in the fall and brought 
to the farm about December 1. Last fall 
Mr Long put in 86 head of western stock cat- 
tle, averaging about 1100 pounds each. He 
feeds during the winter and spring, using all 
the corn and fodder produced on 90 acres. 
These cattle are sold about June 1 to 15, at 
which time they average between 1500 and 
1600 pounds each. The manure is spread 
on wheat in the fall. 

According to Mr Long’s recent statement, he 
will feed on the farm nearly 12,000 bushels of 
corn, produced on his placé the past season. 
He says: “It is my practice to utilize all my 
corn product on the farm, with the exception 
of what I reserve for seed. This includes the 
fodder and cob as well.as the grain. I be- 
lieve in getting as large.a crop as I can from 
my land, at the same time allowing nothing 
to get away that I can return that will im- 
prove the soil for future crops. Although I 
get a great deal of fun out of my farm, I 
reasonably expect a good interest return each 
season on the money invested. I would rather 
have my farms today in their present condi- 
tion, than government bonds for the same 
amount of money. Every ear of corn is fed 
cn the place and converted into beef, which 
is usually sold in the New York market. 

I have stable room to actommodate about 
130 head of cattle in addition to my dairy 
herd and other farm animals. These are fed 
during the winter and spring months in the 
barns and put upon the market usually from 
June 1 to 15. I grind my corn, cob and all, 
and feed it. The fodder is shredded as 
needed. In this way, I get the greatest pos- 
sible profit out of my corn crop and return 
to the land all the manure produced. I am 
thus gradually building up my farms and con- 
sider them better today than they were 25 
years ago. 


Renewing Bermuda Grass — Bermuda . 
grass, like quack grass, becomes sod-bound 
after a few seasons of pasturing or mowing. 
Hence where practicable it is recommended 
to break it up by plowing and smoothing the 
ground quite soon thereafter with the har- 


row. It is usually recommended to break up 
the sod and plow every four or five years. 





_ 





NITROGEN AND POTASH FROM MANURE 


In early Ohio practice, wheat was grown 
and sold off the farm, while corn and hay 
were fed to live stock. Of recent years less 
live stock has been kept’ and more grain sold, 
together with much hay and straw. Accord- 
ing to Prof C. E. Thorne, director of the 
Ohio experiment station, the result is that 
there are few soils in Ohio in which the need 
of phosphorus is not becoming manifest, while 
some are also beginning to show deficiency in 
potassium. The nitrogen supply also is gen- 
erally more or less deficient. ‘ 


A ton of average mixed farm manure, as 


taken from open barnyards, may bé expected 
to contain nine pounds nitrogen, ten pounds 
potassium and three to four pounds. phos- 
phorus. Under average conditions Ohio soils 
would seem to require more phosphorus in 
proportion to nitrogen and potassium than 
that contained in manure, and in 1897 an ex- 
periment was begun at Ohio station in the re- 
inforcement of manure with phosphorus, the 
materials used for this purpose being acid 
phosphate and finely ground phosphate rock, 
known as floats,,from which acid phosphate 
is made. 

In this experiment corn, wheat and clover 
are grown in rotation, the corn crop being 
manured at the rate of eight tons to the acre 
and the wheat,and clover following without 
any further manuring or fertilizing. Dupli- 
cate plots are treated with manure originally 
of the same character, but in one case the 
manure has lain in an open barnyard through 
the winter, while in the other it has been 
trampled under foot during accumulation, 
and kept under cover until a short time before 


ia « 


application. At this time both kinds of ma- 
nure are mixed with the phosphatic materials, 
using 40 pounds of each to the ton of ma- 
nure, after which the manure is spread on the 
clover sod and plowed under for corn. The 
land under experiment is divided into plots 
of uniform size, every third plot being left 
continuously without manure or fertilizer of 
any kind, and in computing. the increase due 
to the manures the yield of each manured plot 
is compared with that of the two unmanured 
plots between which it lies, not with the av- 
erage of all the unmanured plots. 

_ The results show clearly that the pnosphatic 
materials have been much more effective than 
the gypsum; the net gain for treatment due 
to these materiais averages more than double 
that due to gypsum. They show also that 
yields of corn and wheat which have been 
brought up by systematic manuring to a nine- 
year average of more than 57 and nearly 18 


‘bushels an acre, respectively, have been in- 


creased to 62 and 24 bushels, respectively, by 


reinforcing the manure with carriers of phos- . 


phorus 

They aiso show that by adding 320 pounds 
acid to eight tons stable manure and apply- 
ing this to land oh which corn, wheat and clo- 
ver are grown in rotation, we have obtained 
a nine-year average increase from the three 
crops of the rotation to the value of $38.21, 
or $12.74 per annum, as against a seven-year 
average increase from corn, oats and wheat, 
clover and timothy, grown in a five-year rota- 
tion, worth $42.47 a rotation, or $8.49 annu- 
ally, from the same quantity of acid phosphate 
used in connection with 480 pounds of sodium 
nitrate, costing $12, and 260 pounds of potas- 
sium chloride, costing $6.50, or a total of 
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$18.50. In other words, the eight tons ma- 
nure has produced an annual increase greater 
by 50% than chemicals costing $18.. As used 
in this test they contained approximately the 
same quantity of nitrogen carried in 480 
pounds of nitrate of soda, with somewhat less 
potassium than would be found in 260 pounds 
of potassium chloride: 

It is true that the manure has contained a 
considerable amount of phosphorus besides 
that added in the floats or acid phosphate, but 
after making full allowance on this point it 
would seem that the nitrogen and potassium 
of the manure, when that has been reinforced 
with phosphorus, have been fully as effective, 
pound for pound, as the same elements car- 
ried in sodium nitrate and potassium chloride, 
but no more effective carriers than these are 
in use as fertilizers. 

‘The experiments have been made on soils 
of less than average fertility. They show 
that, after land has been brought up to an av- 
erage yield of 57 bushels corn and nearly 18 
of wheat to the acre with stable manure, a 
further and profitable increase may be made 
by the addition of a carrier of phosphorus. 
In another experiment potatoes, wheat and 
clover have been grown in a three-year rota- 
tion. For the last six years two of the un- 
fertilized plots in this test have averaged 33% 
bushels wheat an acre, while a plot between, 
receiving acid phosphate only, has averaged 
40% bushels, and the one receiving the com- 
plete fertilizer has averaged but 41 bushels, 
thus showing that phosphates may sometimes 
be used with profit on very fertile soils. It is 
probable that the yield of corn may be sim- 
ilarly increased, especially on lands which 
have been in cultivation for a long time. 


J 














BUBACH, A FAVORITE GENERAL MARKET STRAWBERRY 


For at least tem years the Bubach has been a leading berry in all the principal markets, and has been produced satisfactorily over a 


tong range of territory and great variety of- soils. 
The fruit, however, is only of medium quality, is rather light in color and orfly moderately firm. 


Its productiveness, large size and habit of sending out few runners has made it popular.| 


The berries shown above were grown by 


Henry Jerslaman of New Jersey, whose. interesting articles have been appearing recently in these columns. 
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Cultivating Nursery Stock 


* GEORGE A. MARSHALL, NEBRASKA 





f In discussing the cultivation of 
mursery stock it is necessary to first 
go back to the preparation of the 
Boil. While conditions differ in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, yet there 
are certain underlying principles that 
should be adhered to at all times. 
first, the seedbed, or plant bed, as 
v6u may choose to call it, should be 
srepared so as to be in a good physi- 
fal condition, sweet, pliable and full 
of life. It will then receive the seed 
br plant and start it forth at once. A 
project well begun is half finished 
fis doubly true in the growing of nur- 
gery stock. A plant once well started 
‘and the battle is half won. 

* This ground can be more easily pre- 
‘pared by plowing 4 to 6 inches deep 
not later than July 1 to 20. Then run 
lover with a disk, having the machine 
‘set so as to press rather than dig. 
The weeds can also be kept down by 
repeating this disking semi-occasion- 
ally, until the middle or last of Octo- 
ber, when the ground should again 


-be plowed, this time as deep as the 


plow will turn it, not less than 8 or 
10 inches. In our prairie soils a 16 
or 17tinch plow is preferred, as it will 
turn @ furrow deeper than the ‘small- 
er pliw. 

Land prepared in this way will be 
in good condition for the planting of 
either seed or plants. The surface 
should be stirred immediately after 
the planting of anything. Another es- 
sential is to never cultivate deep un- 
less it be while the plants are small 
end the soil thoroughly moist and to 
cultivate after each rain or rainy 
spell, between the wet and dry. Dur- 
ing the rainy part of the season, or if 
you. are not threstened -y drowth, 
you should not be in too big a hurry 
to cultivate after each rain, as_ too 
much cultivation will cause some soils, 
especially prairie soils, to become too 
fine and floury to give best results. 
It seems it will not admit air or water 
properly. Each nursery should be 
equipped with enough teams and cul- 
tivators to cultivate it over in four or 
five days. Two-horse cultivators are 
preferable to the one-horse plow, as 
@ more thorough job can be done in 
every way and it saves much hoeing 
@nd hand weeding. 





' Value of Spraying Potatoes 


Seventy separate experiments were 
reported in a bulletin by the New 
York experiment station. At Geneva, 
five sprayings increased it 107 bushels. 
The gain was due partly to prevention 
of late blight and partly to prevention 
of rot. At Riverhead, the gain due 
to five sprayings was 82 bushels an 
acre and to three sprayings, 31 1-3 
bushels. Here, the flea beetle was the 
chief enemy. In 13 farmers’ business 
experiments, including 166 2-3 acres, 
the average gain due to spraying was 
46% bushels an acre; the average 
total cost of spraying, $4.25 an acre; 
the average cost of each spraying, 98 
cents an acre; and the average net 
profit $20.04 an acre. In 50 volunteer 
experiments, including 407 acres, the 
average gain due to spraying was 
59% bushels an acre. In 29 of these 
experiments the average total cost 
of spraying was $4.57 an acre; the 
average cost for each spraying, 92 
cents and the average net profit, 
$29.85 an acre. 

In comparative tests of efficiency of 
soda bordeaux vs lime bordeaux, rows 
sprayed four times with lime bor- 


deaux outyielded rows © similarly 
sprayed with soda bordeaux by 
nine bushels an acre in one 


test and by 35 bushels an acre In an- 
other test. For use on potatoes, soda 
bordeaux is not superior to lime bor- 
deaux. Potatoes are in no way iIn- 


— 


*Paper read at 1907 meeting of 
American nurserymen’s assn. 
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jured by paris green properly applied; 
viz, in moderate amount, one to two 
pounds an acre with bordeaux. Ar- 
senite of soda may be safely used 
with bordeaux at the rate of one 
quart of the stock solution, Kedzie 
formula, to 50 gallons. Potato foliage 
was in no way injured by spraying on 
hot, sunny days with bordeaux having 
a temperature of 40 degrees to 54 de- 
grees 

In unsprayed fields the loss from 
blights, rot and flea beetles was at 
least 50 bushels an acre on the aver- 
age. Most of this Ioss was due to 
late blight and rot which follows it. 
The general tendency of spraying is 
to reduce the amount of rot.. In most 
cases the reduction is very marked; 
in some cases there is no difference; 
and occasionally spraying increases 
the amount of rot. It depends on 
weather conditions and the _  thor- 
oughness of spraying. But whatever 
the effect on rot, sprayed plants al- 
ways give a larger yield of market- 
able tubers. Judging from the exper- 
iments thus far made it appears that 
spraying for blight is an operation 
which no potato grower in New York 
can afford to neglect. Thirty-three 
farmers’ business experiments made 
during the past three years show an 
average net profit of $22.79 an acre 
due to spraying. 





Buckwheat Experiences Outlined 


A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


I note what is said of the three dif- 
ferent varieties of buckwheat grown 
in this country, viz: The old variety, 
Japanese and Silver Hull. I remem- 
ber that years ago my father grew a 
small plot of the old variety of buck- 
wheat for a year or two, but it did 
not yield. very well. I have had ex- 
perience in West Virginia with both 
the Silver Hull and the Japanese. In 
1905, Silver Hull yielded more- bushels 
per acre under the same conditions 
than Japanese, The Silver Hull 
weighed from five to six pounds per 
measured bushel more than the Jap- 
anese and it Was fully one week later 
in maturing. Many of the grains of 
Japanesé were only about half filled. 

In 1906, I sowed largely of the Sil- 
ver Hull variety, but sowed one acre 
of Japanese. The result of last year’s 
experience was that the two varieties 
matured in about the same number 
of days, but the Japanese variety 
yielded nearly five bushels per acre 
more than Silver Hull. The Japan- 
es: variety yielded grain of a much 
better quality than the year before. 
Both varieties matured in a little less 
than two months. 

To obtain best results, buckwheat 
must have a good supply of* moisture 
and also of available plant food in the 
soil; hence the importance/of prepar- 
ing the soil for the crop sometime 
before the seed is sown. I make it a 
rule to plow my ground three weeks 
before I sow the grain. This gives 
the soil time to firm down and pre- 
pare for growing a crop. I usually 
apply 100 to 150 pounds of a good 
grade of superphosphate per acre, 
drilled in with the seed. This seems 
to give better yields for money ex- 
pended than does a complete ferti- 
lizer and I usually sow timothy and 
clover with the buckwheat. I. have 
never failed to get a set of grass and 
clover when sown with buckwheat. 

Some farmers seem to think that 
buckwheat is a very exhaustive crop, 
but I find that by sowing grass and 
clover with the crop it is not more 
exhaustive than other crops. I mow 
the grass for two years then apply 
stable manure to the sod, turn it and 
plant to corn. After corn, I sow 
wheat or winter oats, then turn the 
stubble, sow buckwheat, timothy and 
clover about August 1. Land so 
treated increases in crop productive- 
ness from year to year with only one 
application of stable manure and two 
light applications of commercial fer- 
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tilizer in four years. I get five crops 
in four years; one of corn, one of 
wheat or winter oats, one of buck- 
wheat and two of hay. 


. Valuable Experiments With Oats 


Cc. W. WAID, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 








It is the practice with some farm- 
ers to plow oats ground before seed~ 
ing, while with others the ground Is 
simply disked and not plowed. Those 
who practice the latter method claim 
it is the cheapest and quickest way 
to get the seed in the ground and 
some claim they get a larger.yield 
than when the ground is plowed. 
Those who practice plowing before 
seeding claim for this method of han- 
dling the soil, that the increase in 
yield over that where the ground is 
disked is sufficient to warrant the ex- 
tra labor involved. They also believe 
that the soil will be in better condi- 
tion for the wheat or other crop 
which is to follow the oats when the 
ground is plowed than when it is 
disked before seeding. 

At the Ohio experiment station the 
custom has been to plow the ground 
before seeding. This year, however, 
several plots were disked, that a com- 
parison might be made between the 
two methods. Plot No 1 in the test 
was plowed; plot No 2 disked; plot 
No 3 plowed; plot No 4 disked, etc. 

It is too early to give any com- 
parison between the*two methods, ex- 
cept as to the effect of each on the 
weed crop. Early in June there was 
a luxuriant growth of weeds on each 
ef the disked plots and practically 
none on the plowed plots. The wide- 
leaf plantain is the most conspicuous 
although there is quite a scattering of 
other taller growing weeds. This 
field was kept very free from weeds 
last season, in fact very few weeds 
have been allowed te go to seed in 
this field for several years. However, 
this has been a good time for weeds 
and the difference between the plots, 
in this respect, might not be so great 
in a season with less rainfall. 

Building the Silo—I believe that ce- 
ment silos are the best and most dur- 
able, but probably, a little more ex- 
pensive. I would suggest that a be- 
ginner, not wishing to go to too much 
expense, erect a tub, or stave silo. 
One 12 feet in diameter and 30 feet 
deep, when full, will feed 30 head 
of cattle for five months. We have 
used a wooden silo for eight years, 
and it is still giving every satisfac- 
tion. As far as we can ascertain, it 
is just as sound as the day it was put 
up. It is lined on the inside with 
%-inch elm, then two" layers of tar 
paper, and finished with l-inch hem- 
lock dressed on one side.—[J. L. War- 
ren, Halton County, Can. 








Cultivating Corn—I begin cultivat- 
ing with a two-horse wheel cultiva- 
tor as soon as we can see the rows. 
On some of our fields we used a weed- 
er both before and after the corn 
was up and with good results. Us- 
ually cultivate four to six times until 
tHe corn is too large for our wheel 
cultivator. At first cultivate quite 
deeply, but more shallow later, hiil- 
ing the corn very slightly at the last 
working.—_[W. R. Gorham, Lycom- 
ing County, Pa. 


Forest Destruction—Figures from 
Washington show that 3,646,000 cords 
of pulp wood were consumed in the 
United States last year, against 3,- 
192,000 in 1905. Much of this is at- 
tributed te the more extensive use 
of paper. In many parts of New 
England and Wisconsin the denuding 
of forest lands by pulp mills is little 
short of alarming and conditions are 
going from bad to worse. Thrice 
welcome the day when the bulk of 
the paper used in this county will 
be manufactured from corn husks or 
some other annual crops. : J 
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WENT TO TEA 
And Wound Her Bobbin 


Tea drinking frequently § affects 
people as badly as coffee. A lady in 
Salisbury, Md., says that she was com- 
pelled to abandon the use of coffee a 
good many years ago, because it 
threatened to ruin her health, and 
that she went over to tea drinking, 
but finally, she had dyspepsia so 
bad that she had lost twenty-five 
pounds and no food seemed to agree 
with her, ~ 

She further says: “At this time I 
was induced to take up the famous 
food drink, Postum, and! was so much 
pleased with the results that I have 
never been without it since. I com- 
menced to improve at once, regained 
my twenty-five pounds of flesh and 
went some beyond my usual weight. 

“I know Postum to be good, pure, 
and healthful, and there never was 
an article, and never will be, I be- 
lieve, that does so surely take the 
place of coffee, as Postum Food Cof- 
fee. The beauty of it all is that it is 
satisfying and wonderfully nourish- 


ing. I feel as if I could not sing its 
praises too loud.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a 


Reason.” 
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Common Sense in the Farm Garden 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, ERIE COUNTY, N ¥ 


I once set out a good-sized patch 
of cabbage, 2 mixture of some early 
sort, probably Early Jersey Wake- 
field-and Savoy. It was June 14 when 
they were transplanted and it was 
already very dry. I set them by dig- 
ging a small hole with a hoe, filling it 
‘with water, setting the plant in the 
wet soil, covering it with dry soil, 
packing it down and leaving the plant 
in a slight depression, to be watered 
again, either at once or next day. It 
rained but very little that summer, 
yet.I raised a big crop, just by hoe- 
ing the patch over once a week, dig- 
ging just deep enough to kill the 
small weeds and stir the top soil. I 
like the Savoy cabbage better than 
the smooth-leaved sorts; it heads uni- 
formly and is finer flavored than the 
average. 

I put no dependence in untried 
sorts of garden vegetables. Still any- 
one who makes a study of gardening, 
will naturally go over catalogs for va- 
rieties that seem desirable and put in 


a few novelties or new kinds 
every year. This should be done 
only to find out what. sorts are 
best suited to the soil, locality 
and wants -of the family, as well 
as to develop one’s knowledge 


and stimulate his liking for the busi- 
ness, Bush beans are more valuable 
than pole beans. My garden, or my- 
self, was not suited to limas, for they 
all ran to vine and produced very 
little crop, though I tried a number 
of varieties. So I dropped them. 
Not being in full control of the gar- 
den, I found that I could plant sweet 
corn in drills so close together that-a 
double row would shut out hens and 
still bear a good crop. I always plant- 
ed a good early sort as soon as I 
thought the corn would come up, 
then a later sort in a week or so 
and so on as long as it would hgve 
time to mature: A good sort of bush 
beans would mature with me when 
planted the Yast week in July. 
Never invite weeds by leaving any 
part of a garden uncultivated. It is 
possible to plant a good many sorts 
of vegetables late, especially turnips, 
after one crop has been taken off and 
if it is™not desirable to sow anything 
for table use on spots that have borne 
the last crop for the season there jis 
nothing like crimson clover to spring 
up quickly and occupy the land 
ahead of the weeds. Again the 
keeping of a garden tidy is a great 
point. It adds to the interest and 
promotes good cultivation. As soon 
as‘a plant or a row of plants is past 
service remove it and prevent un- 
sightliness, always planting some- 
thing in its place. If it must be a 
mere cover crop, like crimson clover, 
scratch the ground with a rake, after 





TOMATOES WRAPPED AND PACKED FOR LONG DISTANCE SHIPMENT 


Tomato growers are becoming more 
newer and better methods of grading, 
The market at all times wants a uniform’ grade. 
above is a splendid examp'e of a “good pack.” 
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removing all former growth and scat- 
ter in the new seed. 

The very best meal to be had comes 
out of a good garden.‘ If anyone 
finds that he is not tending his gar- 
den as he should and is sure it is 
lack of time only_that prevents, the 
thing to do is to cut the garden”in 
two at once. Seed one-half to al- 
falfa for forage to feed green when 
pastures are dry and put the rest 
under the very best cultivation, If 
still neglected, cut it in two again, till 
it is dowm to a square rod if netes- 
sary. The very best garden I saw 
last year, was a very small one. It 
had been well enriched, nicely plant- 
ed and carefully tended; the returns 
were wonderful. There were no 
weeds, the space was small, but the 
growth of vegetables equaled in value 
what is commonly raised on acres. 
Why cultivate a large garden if 
as much can be raised on half the 
ground? 


Every Olds Gas Engine 
ate successfully. 
No risk is taken in buying 


other engine. 





Marketing and Handling Tomatoes 


engine iron, after a time-tried 
CHARLES A, UMOSELLE, ATLANTIC 00, N J 


dinary coke iron. Repairs 





Methods of picking and handling a 
crop of tomatoes, depends upon the 
purpose for which it is grown. If in- 
tended canning or local market, the 
fruit is allowed to fully mature upon 
the vine, but for distant market they 


OLDS GAS POWER CO., 
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is guaranteed by us to oper- 


one for we stand behind it. 


An Olds Engine will run a threshing machine or feed cutter, 
cream separator, wood saw, etc., more economically than any 


It will last longer because it is made of a special tough gas 


German formula, instead of or- 


cost practically nothing. 


Write us for catalogue of Type A Engines (2 to 15h. p.); tell us 
your requirements and we will help you figure out what you need. 


905 Chestnut St, Lansing, Michigan 








are picked as soon as they begin to 

color. Our distant shipping markets 

are Boston, New York and Philadel- 

phia, For shipping to a distant mar- i ZZ 

ket it is essential that grading be = ; < 

practiced and that nothing but sound < : 

stock be shipped. Zs —7 
Care should be taken in the han- 

dling and picking to avoid bruising. 

If the stems are not removed at the 
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n. Send me a postal for my new plan. 


$45.00 Wagon Sc 

ers, 

weights, beam box,platform 14x8, for pier with- 
efects. 


EDWARD F. JONES, personally guarantee this scale. 
Address only 


FOR $10.00 PAID ON INSPECTION 


You can secure agenuine JONES 5 Ton 
all steel trussed ley- 
brass complete beam without loose 
arranted against all 

Pay balance when ship comes 


JONES. le Pays the Freight. Box 412 A Binghamton, &. ¥. 





time of picking they are likely to 
puncture the ripened specimens. The 
contents of each package should be 
uniform in size, smoothness and de- 
gree of ripeness. By packing two or 
three different grades, the grower can 
usually realize much more for his 
product than by putting all grades 


SeaGireen 
nsurance rates, 
into one, for a package sells for no 


Lasts Forever--Mo Painting--No Repalre--Mo Expense ~ 
Affords epark and fire protection and pure cistern water. Reduces 

a © only roofing 
ing. Coste little more than short-lived roofing, 
Write today for our free book, “ROOFS.” 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Sox 42 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
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PurpleSiate:! 
more than the value of the poorest 








fruit it contains. Never ship two dif- ; 
ferent grades to one commission man. 

He will merely give. you one price on THE Hoover Digger 
the two, | 

The four-basket crate is the most 
used here. It is easily handled, | 
makes better display in the market 
and will carry without crushing. 
When packed properly with one dozen 
smooth tomatoes to a basket it is, in- 
deed, an_attractive package. 

The purpose for which the crop is 
to be grown, personal preference 
serves as the chiet guide in the selec- 
tion of variety. In New York market, 
to which most of the tomatoes are 
shipped, certain kinds sell better than 
others. The disease of the tomatoes 


Favorite tn every great pote- 
to growing district. Get free catalog. 


The Hoover-Prout Ce., Leck Box fi, Avery, 0. 








Well Drilling Machinery 


Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 
to drill any sizéd wells to any 
depth. Operated by Steam or 
Gasoline Engines or Horse 
Power. Dept. 9. 

SPARTA IRON WORKS CO 
Sparta, Wisconsin, U. S. A 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 


interested each season in the 
packing and shipping tomatoes. 
The package shown 








NOW. READY NOW READY 


THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits, I 
Forage and Fertilizer. By Fr D SopuuN 
Secretary Kansas De mt of Agriculture. 


The appearance of F. D. Coburn’s little boo! 
Alfaifa, a few years since, has been @ b— te 
revelation to thousands of farmers throughout the 
country and the increasing demand for still more 
information on the subject has induced the author 
to prepare the present volume, which is, by far, the 
most authoritative, complete and valuable work on 
this forage crop ever published. 

One of the most important movements which has 
occurred in American agriculture is the general in- 
troduction of alfalfa as a hay and beware c 
While formerly it was considered that alfalfa could 
be pore profitably only in the irrigation sections 
of the country, the acre devoted to this crop is 
rapidly increasing everywhere. Recent experimen 
have shown that alfalfa.has a much wider usef 
ness than has hitherto been supposed and 
crops are now grown in almost every state. No 
pom a plant has ever been introduced and suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the United States possessed 
of the general excellence of alfalfa. 

The Plant although known in the "ola Ww 
hundreds of years Before Christ, was introd: 
into North America only during the last cen 
yet it is probably receiving more attention than 
eny other crop. When once weil established 4 
continues to produce good crops for @n 
indefinite number of years. The author thoroughiy 
believes in alfalfa, he believes in it for the big 
armer as a profit bringer in the form of hay, 
condensed into beef, pork, mutton, or products of 
the cow; but he has a still more .abiding faith in it 
SS petester of A goa former for feed for 

ve stock and for maintainin 
of the soil rie taining the fertility 
e treatment of the whole subject 
author’s usual clear and admirable tis, HH in bs 
on from the following condensed table ef con- 

History, Description, Varieties and Habits, - 
versality of Alfalfa, Yields, and Comparisons Ut 
Other Crops, Seed and Seed Selection, - Soil 
Seeding ultivation, Harvesting. Storing, Pastur- 
ing and Soiling, Alfalfa as a Feed Stul, Malt 
in Beef-Making, Alfalfa and the Dairy, Aitalta fo 
Swine, Alfalfa for Horses and Mules, Alfalfa for 
Sheep-Raising, Alfalfa for -Bees, Alfalfa for Poul- 
try, Alfalfa for F Preparation, Alfalfa foe 

tion, Nitro- 


Town and City, Alfalfa ee Crop Rota 
s a Commercial Factor, The 
.. Difficulties and Discourage- 
Alfalfa in the hard, o Expe- 
riences with Alfalfa. . en 


itlustrated. 61.2 x ® inches. 
Cloth. Price, Suc0.” eee : 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marquette Building, Chicagas 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


here which seriously threatens the to- 
mato industry of New Jersey, is known 
as rust and it appears on different 
spots on the leaves. While it may be 
present at the time of transplanting, it 
usually develops most rapidly after 
the fruit begins to ripen. It also ait- 
tacks the older leaves first and event- 
ually causes their death, thus weak- 
ening the plant and after interfer- 
ing with fhe proper development of 
the later fruit, This disease can be 
controled by repeated applications of 
bordeaux. Some other diseases are 
more difficult to combat on account of 
living over winter in the soil, infect- 
ing the new plants. The best way to 
avoid damage from the diseases will 
be to practice a careful system of 
rotation and not plant tomatoes in 
one field more than once every three 
years or every other year. 


Growing Shetland Ponies 


The growing of Shetland ponies has 
been profitable during recent years 
where the work has been prudently 
conducted. Shetland ponies are in a 
sense a luxury, and like all luxuries 
are most in demand in good times. 
They are hardy little creatures and 
because of their small size they do fiot 
cost very much in the line of main- 
tenance. 

Mr L. H. White of Cogswell, N D 
maintains a herd of about 100 ponies. 
They feed around the straw stacks in 
winter and do not call for any hous- 
ing. They are fed in addition dry hay 
and corn fodder such as may be on 
hand. In the summer they run on 
such pasture as. may be available. 
They feed after harvest amid the 
stubbles, and if rape has been sown 
with the grain, so much the better 
for the ponies. It will help to im- 
prove their flesh and the gloss of the 
coat. 

The prices for which they are sold 
runs from $150 to $200 and _ these 
prices should pay well. Of course it 
would be easy to overdo such a bus- 
iness as this, as the Shetland is not 
indispensable in this country, however 
useful it may be in its native home. 
Shetland ponies are great pets with 
children. Farmers can keep them at 
less relative cost than others. Per- 
sons, therefore, should be slow to 
fault farmers for providing their chil- 
dren with such pets. 











Our Veterinary Adviser 





Gass for this journal by Donald_MclIntosh, 
‘re essor of veterinary science at [linois col- 
agricult ure. 
ubseribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice by 
mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions print- 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, but re- 
liable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always named in our advertising columns and often 
can be advantageously employed for the very ail- 
ment inquired about. 





Chronic Catarrh—B. B. P., New 
Jersey, has a_mule that has a cough 
and a discharge from the nose. In 
damp weather the cough and wheez- 
ing in the throat seems worse. Give 
one tablespoonful Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic at a dose twice a day in bran 
mash and continue it for a month or 
more if needed. 

Curb—J. R. F., (N J), has a horse 
that has a curb. Can it be treated 
and the horse do farm work at the 
same time? If the horse is not lame 
he can do light work while being 
treated, but if he is lame he will re- 
quire complete rest. Mix one dram 
biniodide of mercury with 1% ounces 
lard. Rub on a little once a week 
until the swelling disappears. 





Inversion of the Vagina—H. W. B., 
Pennsylvania, has a cow that has 
what seems to be a red tumor pro- 
truding from her vagina when she 
lies down. When she rises it passes 
in out of sight. The cow is in good 
health. Medicines are of no use in 
If possible have her ex- 
amined by a. qualified veterinarian to 
find the cause and the nature of the 


, trouble. 


Light Oats Good Feed for Horses 


The question of the comparative 
value of light and heavy oats for 
horse feeding is an important one, 
because the market price varies from 
6 to 10 cents directly as the weight 
per bushel. In order to secure some 
facts in regard to the matter, an ex- 
periment was conducted by Prof F. 
W. Taylor with the three work teams 
of grade Percherons owned by the 
New Hampshire agricultural college. 
The horses were in harness every 
working day of the experiment, which 
extended over a period of 60 days, 
and performed a grade of farm labor 
which requifed average exertion and 
endurance. 

During the first 30 days, July 25 to 
August 23, one horse from each team 
received 16 pounds heavy oats per 
day, and one horse received 16 pounds 
light oats. From August 24 to Sep- 
tember 22, the grades of oats were 
reversed so that the horses which 
received the heavy grade during the 
first 30-day period received the light 
grade during the second period. Dur- 
ing both periods the horses were al- 
lowed to eat what they wanted of an 
average quality of mixed hay. The 
weights of the horses were taken 
twice a week on successive mornings 
before watering to note any changes. 
The average of these two weighings 
was taken as the weight for that par- 
ticular week. 

In summarizing the weights of the 
horses at the end of the periods it 
was found that the total gain made 
on the -heavy oats was 81 pounds; 
the total gain made on the light oats 
was 68 pounds; the total loss noted 
on the heavy oats was one pound; 
and the total loss noted on the light 
oats was 49 pounds. One horse lost 
on both light and heavy oats; five 
horses gained on heavy oats and four 
horses gained on light oats. The 
total gain or loss on any case was not 
material, and was not much greater 
than the variation in weight from 
one day to another. A comparison 
of the two grades is as follows: 


HEAVY VERSUS LIGHT OATS 


Price Wtp Am’t % of Got 
cents bu fed kernel hulls 
Heavy. ....59 39.5 %@bus 70.6 2.4 
Light ..... 52 275 %bus 61.7 38.8 


A chemical analysis of the two 
grades showed the following results 
in per cent: 

ANALYSIS OF OATS 
W’t’r Ash Prot'n Fiber Extr Fat 
Heavy .. 6.28 3.49 11.18 10.22 63.63 5.20 
Light - 7.62 4.76 9.56 13.44 60.51. 421 

The practical results of this expe- 
riment seem to indicate that pound 
for pound the light oats have nearly 
the same feeding value as the heavy 
oats. Although the heavy oats con- 
tain a,higher per cent of protein, fat 
and nitrogen free extract and a less 
per cent of fiber than the light oats, 
it seems probable that the relative 
proportions of these constituents in 
the light grade are such that they 
are more easily and thoroughly di- 
gested. Some digestive trials, how- 
ever, will be necessary to decide this 
point. The per cent of kernel, as 
would, be expected,-bears*a close re- 
lation to the weight per bushel. 

It should be remembered that al- 
though the two grades are practi- 
cally equal pound for pound they 
are not equal quart for quart, and 
that in feeding by measure, as is us- 
ually done, due allowance must be 
made for the heavy oats and a less 
quantity given. Since oats are bought 
and sold by weight instead of meas- 
ure there seems to be no gain made 
in buying the heavy oats at a much 
advanced price over the light oats for 
feeding farm horses. 


a 





Accuracy and Promptness are es- 
sentials to success in farming as in 
everything else. But they are never 
secured where the farmer finds fault 
at trifles, 





I notice several discussions on 100 
bushelS and better of corn an acre. 
It can be done, but it requires a man 


of brains to do it. I have seen it 
done and helped to do it. It was on 
lime stone soll. The lime was har- 
rowed in immediately after plowing, 
manure plowed “down, land sown to 
wheat, red top clover and timothy 
in March. Land was mowed two 
years, then turned down, and the fol- 
lowing rotation followed: Corn, oats, - 
wheat, graSs two years, and pasture 
one year. No commercial fertilizer 
was used, but just the manure from 
a stock farm of from 30 to 50 ho 
and lime once in ten years was ap- 
plied. It produced 100 bushels and 
better of corn, from 35 to 38 bushels 
wheat and two tons hay. We usually 
had from 25 to 35 acres corn a year. 
This was on my grandfather’s farm 
20 years ago, and this farm is in gilt- 
edge shape yet. Everything was 
grown and fed on the farm; only the 
stock was sold. When I get my 
ideal farm, I can do the same and 
better.’ This farm was in Westmore- 
land- county, Pa. In our Ohio river 
bottom farms 100 bushels corn is 
common,—[George Helman, Beaver 
County, Pa. 





The soil in my home garden is a 
sandy loam. In the spring it receives 
a good coat of manure. The ground 
is plowed to a depth of 6 inches. It is 
then well harrowed with a steel tooth 
harrow, and the lumps are crushed 
with a-board about as large as a good 
sized door, on which a boy stands 
when. he drives, after which the 
ground is ready for seeds and plants. 
When we-sow the seed we first ridge 
the ground up about 4-inches, It is 
then smoothed off and the seeds are 
sown with a Planet Jr No 4 seeder. 
For setting plants, I ridge the ground 
in the same way and the piants are 
set by hand. After the plants are up 
they are kept well hoed and” culti- 
vated until ready for market. We sell 
the ‘vegetables from the garden in a 
neighboring village, right from the 
wagon. The varieties I have found 
most successful are, Early Spring 
cabbage, First of All peas, White 
Tipped Early Scarlet radishes, Big 
Boston lettuce, and Early Fredom 
tomato. — [Henry Goss, Suffolk 
County, N Y. 





I have traveled pretty extensively 
throughout the Mississippi valley 
states, and realize that the west is a 
wonderful country. While I will not 
say that the market value of western 
farms exceeds their real value, I do 
assert that the market value of our 
farms here in New York is much less 
than their real value. We have a di- 
versified form of agriculture and 
dairying, and farms which now bring 
only $20 to $30 per acre should read- 
ily command $40 to $75. To fully 
throw to the front the value of farms 
in the Empire state, we should give 
their merits more publicity. This is 
a matter I believe should receive more 
attention. Look at the marvelous re- 
sults in the way of influx of settlers 
that the Canadian government has 
secured through extensive advertising. 
[H. T. Dana, Schoharie County, N Y. 





The Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture embraces many works in one, 
and is in every way a farmers’ refer- 
ence work. I is easily understood 
and so complete in arrangement that 
it is a luxury to have it on’ one’s 
table.—[Stephen Tuck, St Lawrence 
County, N Y. 





























A Heart Throb from the Poultry Yard 


MRS W. C. W., ALEXANDRIA ©O, VA 


All things considered _ from beginnin’ to 


endin’ 

Hatchin’ and catchin’ and feedin’ and 
tendin’ 

Chasin’ and killin’ and scaldin’ and 
pickin’ 

There's a great deal of work about 


raisin’ a chicken. 
Watchin’ the hen while she's doin’ the 
hatchin’, 
Watchin’ her too, while she’s eatin’ and 
*gainst hawks and pole-cats 
and rats, 
Drivin’ off crows and strange dogs and 
somethin’ a 


to give 


Where's a great deal of care about 
raisin’ a chicken. 
—From Alexandria County Monitor. 


Points to Observe in Separating Milk 


PROF H, E. WEBSTER, U S DEPT OF AGRI 








First, the speed of the separator 
must be uniform and up to the stand- 
ard required by the makers of that 
particular machine. Second, the tem- 
perature of the milk should be such 
as will make it flow readily; the 
warmer it is the more perfect will be 
the separation. Third, the amount of 
milk run through the machine should 
remain constant, and should not be 
Increased over that intended for the 
machine. Fourth, the machine should 
be set on a solid base or foundation, 
to there will be no jar or shaking 
about as it is turned, such as would 
tend to interfere with the even flow 
of the milk through the bowl and 
thus destroy its efficiency in skimming. 
Fifth, the separator must be kept 
thoroughly and scrupulously clean, 
particular care being taken that none 
of the tubes through which the milk 
flows become obstructed in any way. 


Sixth, the test of the cream can be 
readily changed by changing either 
the cream outlet or the skim milk 
outlet. 


In the mechanical operation of a 
machine nene but the best oil should 
be used, and this should not be al- 
lowed to gum or become dirty on the 
bearings. It is good practice to flush 
the bearings with kerosene occasion- 
ally by making a run with kerosene 
jn the oil cups. This will serve to 
eut out any gum or dust that has 
accumulated in the bearings and will 
make the machine run much freer 
and easier, thus greatly increasing the 
length of time it will last and do 
perfect work. 


The Money Side of Dairying 


JOHN GOULD, PORTAGE COUNTY, 0 








It is a generally accepted statement 
that the feed cost of keeping a cow 
is not far from $3 a month, say $35 


a year, or $630,000,000 for the 18,- 
000,000 cows of the United States. 
There is a full 10% depreciation in 
value, laber, horse flesh and wear of 
Wagon tires, etc, so one sees at a 


glance that the dairy is far from self 
supporting; and indeed, in some cases 


the owners paid in some way about - 


$8 a cow for the pleasure of asso- 
ciating with her a year. 

Over against this is a look through 
an open door to the dairy that has 
to millions been their deliverance 
from bondage by entering. In all 
sections where the dairy has been a 
factor, the development has been 
rapid and substantial, and the dairy- 
men have been the first to pass from 
under the pinching hand of want, and 
up to conspicuous prosperity. They 
have always had something to sell 
every day in the year. No dairyman 
ever went hungry, or failed of having 
cream in the morning’s coffee. Farms 
have been paid for and good farm 
houses erected, 
married off; and 
started in business. 

It is a notable fact, that in the 
dairy districts, the savings banks and 
ether banks carry the largest deposits. 


the sons-in-law 


children educated and 


DAIRY 


A’ few years ago when the Foris bank 
of Ohio in a strictly rural dairy com- 
munity failed, it was revealed that 
these dairymen were relieved of over 
$1,000,000 and five other banks in 
that same county carry more, and 
over $3,000,000 had been loaned tv 
the banks of Cleveland, and this by 
farmers whose dairies are bringing 
them into debt each yéar. 


Essentials to Success with Turkeys 


We breed White. Holland turkeys 
because they are early maturers, very 
tame and docile as mothers, are not 
@s great rovers as many other breeds. 
Hence, they are less likely to be 
killed by foxes or shot by hunters 








in the fall. They should be kept 
on free range. We feed the later 
ones hard boiled eggs, bread and 


sweet milk until about three or four 
weeks old, after that time feed wheat 
or any small grain they are fond of. 
[W. A. Lothers, Juniata County, Pa. 

The White HoMand turkeys are my 
choice. I like them best on account 
of their pure white plumage and 
their -stay-at-home qualities, as I very 
seldom have to go after them. . We 
have been breeding them for 15 years, 
It pays to raise turkeys on the farm, 
as they hunt most of their living. 
The amount. of insects they consume 
is astonishing. Hardy breeding stock 
is very essential as the poults will be 
very weak if one hasn’t got them. A 
great many people think they econo- 
mize by buying cheap stock, but it 
isn’t so. You buy a small tom, of 
course, your turkeys will be small; 
that means less money. The White 
Holland does not grow as large as 
some oi' the Bronze, but I have had 
toms one year old weigh 34 pounds. 
My hens weigh 18 pounds. Always 
buy the best of any kind and don’t 
raise scrubs, for you can always get 
a better price for good stock. A cus- 
tomer of mine got a hen of me to kill 
and he said it was the finest turkey 
he ever dressed. There is money in 
the turkey business. Turkeys need a 
great deal of attention when small, 
but one gets well paid if he raises a 
flock. I sold $90. worth of turkeys 
from three hens at 8 and 9 cents a 
pound when turkeys were cheap. I 
think that is doing pretty well, taking 
into consideration what they eat.—T[J. 
J. Heintz, Champaign County, O. 

The farmer realizes more profit on 
turkeys than any other stock raised 
on the farm, whether as a side issue 
or a specialty. Besides being profit- 
able in a pecuniary way turkeys rid 
the farm of grasshoppers and many 
other insects regarded as pests and a 
detriment to crops. Standard bred 
fowls are in more demand than mon- 
grels and command better prices on 
the market. It is not advisable to 
select overgrown, large individuals for 
breeding purposes. Standard weight 
is sufficiently large to breed from and 
produces quite satisfactory results and 
also brings a better price on the mar- 
Ket or by the breeder. Turkeys can- 
not endure close confinement. In 
their wild state they are a healthy 
bird and as a domesticated fowl 
thrive best where allowed free range; 
40 or 50 will do well on one acre and 
a half of good soil, if given plenty of 
fresh water and grit and allowed 
their freedom from about 4 p m until 
dark. The most preferable variety is 
@ matter of choice; each breed has 
many good points to recommend it. 
The Bourbon Red and Narragansett 
have, perhaps, a larger preference 
than any other breeds in this region. 
Dealers in dressed poultry regard the 
Narragansett as best on account of 
their beautiful appearance when 
dressed for market.—[S. Durigg & 
Son, Belmont County, O. 


Epidemic Uptodatity is prevalent 
in prosperous farming communities. 
It is very catching. Invariably it 
starts with the most progressive 
farmer who adopts some new method 
or improved stock. 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


By F. A. WAUGH, 
Professor of Horticulture and Land- 
scape Gardening Massachusetis 
Agricultural College. 
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$832.50 a yearis big profit from 7 cows. 
$120 a year per Cow on an average. 
More than many dairymen make on their whole herd. 
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The problem of reaching the men 
who never attend farmers’ institutes 
is a difficult one. Usually those who 
attend have been present at previous 
institutes. Some men never come and 
they are in the majority, and the 
same is true of the female inmates of 
thelr homes. How shall they be 
reached? This is a perplexing prob- 
lem. It will not avail to invite them 
by mail or by poster.’ This probably 
has been done many times and with- 
out any response. They are in a sense 
impregnable in their environment. 
"The best way of reaching them prob- 
ably is through missionary effort. They 
all have friends in whom they have 
confidence. Some of those friends, it 
may be, go to the institutes. When 
they do, they are the persons who 
should aim to take with them their 
friends who ought to attend. This 
duty should be laid upon the con- 
sciences of the farmers who are in 
the habit of attending institutes. They 
can thus become missionaries in one 
of the very best senses of the term. 





The food that weeds are allowed to 
take from plants is simply enormous. 
Weeds in some instances are abdut as 
numerous as the grain plants, and 
when they are they certainly take 


more food than the plants. A useful. 


plant is no match for an ordinary 
weed in gathering food from the soil. 
This is evidenced by the fact that 
weeds can fight their own battle and 
continue ‘to exist even with the farmer 
warring against them. On the other 
hand useful plants have to be nursed 


EDITORIAL 


by tillage and in various ways pro- 
tected from weeds. The time will 
never come when. weeds will be all 
subdued. Like the poor, they will al- 
ways be present, but there is no rea- 


_ son why they should be so much in 


evidence on the average farm. There 
is not one farmer in 100 whose farm 
is as free from weeds as it might be, 
or as it ought to be. It is not im- 
possible to make a farm reasonably 
clean, and it is by no means impossible 
to keep it thus. Those who give to 
weeds the plant food that should be 
given to grain stand in their own 
light. 


It Is the Spirit That Quickeneth 


What do you think of our new 
building, dear friends? See the pic- 
ture of it on the cover page of this is- 
sue of American Agriculturist. Read 
every word of the brief description 
underneath the picture. Then write 
us to send you full particulars of the 
structure and of our plan whereby 
you can acquire a profit sharing in- 
terest in “the old reliable.” 

But the spirit which animates this 
building, this company, this periodi- 
cal, is the vital thing. The spirit of 
brotherhood, of mutual confidence, of 
help-each-other, the spirit of enter- 
prise united to a desire for progress 
and .a determination to do as we 
would be done by—this is what I seek 
to foster. This is why we want every 
subscriber to become a co-worker 
and co-owner with us in our efforts 
to promote American agriculture, 

While the present circulation of this 
weekly magazine of agriculture for 
our American farm homes is over 100,- 
000, let us work together and make it 
five times as much. Anything you do 








in this direction wil be handsomely 


paid for, 

Such co-operation, wisely directed 
and: persisted in, is sure to accom- 
plish vast good, besides the profit it 
will yield upon your investment of 
effort or money. Im all the nearly 
three-querters of a century of the 
Orange Judd Company business, it 
hag never failed to do the square 
thing hy its readers, subscribers, 
advertisers and shareholders, The 
new only 
in applying on a wider scale the co- 
operative idea which has long pre- 
vailed among our editors and co- 
workers in all departments of this 
business. No better investment can 
be made by any family than to buy 
an Orange Judd building certificate, 
and we would much rather have 100 
farmers’ families each own a $15 
certificate than to have one person 
own $1500. ; 

There is no question as to the 
safety of principal or interest. The 
more thoroughly the matter is in- 
quired into the more complete will be 
your confidence in it and the greater 
your enthusiasm for “the old re- 
liable” American Agricflturist. 


All. things come to him who waits. 
This is true of the denatured alcohol 
proposition as in many .other things. 
Comparatively little is heard of it just 
now, yet the introduction of this val- 
uable product is making headway. As 
already noted in these columns, it has 
nearly cut in two the price of wood 
alcohol, formerly used as a substitute 
for grain alcohol. Of even greater 
importance, the new product promises 
to make such headway as to form an 
outiet for increased quantities of raw 
material produced on the farm and 
at the same time furnish a relatively 
cheap fuel and illuminant. More ac- 
tivity in denatured alcohol may be 
expected after September 1 when the 
revised law goes into effect, permit- 
ting the establishment of small and 
inexpensive denaturing warehouses at 
many points now barred by the origi- 
nal law. Congressman Hill ef Con- 
necticut has recently returned from 
Europe, where with the commissioner 
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of internal revenue he spent some 
time studying the situation abroad. 
He expresses the opinion that the 
law as it now stands must eventually 
reduce the price by several cents a 
gallon, and this should take place 
during the coming autumn. The ad- 
vocates of the new law, farmers and 
consumers generally, have reason for 
encouragement over the outlook. 


For once farmers view with equa- 
nimity the downward tendency the last 
few days in the grain markets. This, 
because whatever whittling down 
from the high price level has taken 
place, is due almost wholly to better 
climatic conditions, and the belief 
that favorable environment from 
now on may mean reasonably good 
crops after all. The Washington 
weather sharps now admit that May 
was the coldest ever recorded in the 
United States’ official records running 
back to 1871; and for that matter the 
‘same is true of the combined record 
of May and April.. This condition has 
been followed by more nearly normal 
weather during the first half of June, 
and every day of sunshine makes the 
crops hump. 





The future timber supply is a source 
of anxiety to lumber manufacturers 
in the United States. At a recent 
national meeting of these manufac- 
turers, the policy of the federal gov- 
ernment in establishing large forest 
reservations was heartily approved 
and congress was urged to give it 
very liberal consideration. A change 
of heart is to be commended even at 
this late date. It is interesting to 
remember that lumbermen are re- 
sponsible for the wholesale mutilation 
of our once magnificient forest areas. 
Exhibiting a greed that is almost 
without parallel, these butchers went 
into our virgin lumber areas and 
without any thought of economical 
handling or of future needs, operated 
with no motive other than the im- 
mediate building up of private for- 
tunes, No one has any particular 
sympathy for them now. If the ques- 
tion did not have a vital bearing upon 
the future of the United States no 
one would give them a hearing. How- 
ever, the economical utilization of 
what trees remain, is of the greatest 
moment, and consequently deserves 
careful attention. The United States 
forestry service has demonstrated that 
by utilizing trees fairly well matured 
and protecting young growth, the-_ 
usefulness of our forests can be very 
materially extended. We urge that 
this be done as far as possible. Let 
the forestry service be given greater 
and greater power. 








Buy where you can get the best 
trade—not always something for the 
least money, but the best for the 
price. Whatever you see advertised 
in our columns is backed up -by the 
guarantee printed on this page, 


Cows Require Water—Being crea- 
tures of habit, cows can subsist when 
supplied water once each day, but an 
opportunity to reach the trough 
morning and evening is preferable. 
Where water is supplied in troughs or 
vessels the dairyman should convince 
himself that the water in these de< 
vices is pure and wholesome, 





~twig or spur. 
about the infected peach also blight 


Warning Against Brown Rot in Peaches 


M, A. BLAKE, NEW JERSEY AGRI COLLEGE 





Brown rot is one of the commonest 
and most widely distributed diseases 
with which fruit growers have to con-, 
tend. It attacks cherries, apples and 
plums, as well as peaches. It is often 
very serious in Georgia, sometimes 
destroying 75% of the crop in large 
orchards. -The stage in the develop- 
ment of the disease noticed by the 
casual observer is the rapid rotting 
of the fruit at ripening time. If the 
weather is moist and warm the’ de- 
cay spreads very rapidly. Some va~ 





rieties are much more susceptible than 
others. Triumph is one of these and 
should not be planted. 

The fruit decays on the trees, dries, 
up, and often clings on through the 
winter. These mummied fruits are 
sources of infection the- following 
spring. Innumerable spores are pro- 
duced which may be distributed by, 
wind, rain or insects and birds. Al 
stage not understood by many fruit 
growers is the development of the 
disease on the twigs and branches 
about blooming time. Spores from the 
mummied fruits and branches spread 
to the opening flower buds. In a short 
time these blight and die. This stage 
can be detected easily from frost in« 
jury because in the former case tha 
newly formed peaches still cling to 
the branches and exudation of gum 
often takes place at the base of the 
The leaves clustered 


and die and sometimes the twig is 
killed back by the disease. 

For badly infected trees the follow- 
ing method of treatment is recom~< 
mended: —~ 
~Destroy all mummied fruits in the 
fall and cut out infected twigs and 
branches, and spray with lime and 
sulphur. ‘Spray again in the spring. 
This should give the scale a thor- 
ough check and clean. up the trees of 
many spores, Spray with a 3-9-50, 
bordeaux formula (three pounds 
bluestone, nine pounds lime and 50 
gallons water) just before the blos- 
some buds open: This is important 
as many spores will be destroyed 
that have spread to the buds and 
are ready to get in their deadly work 
on the blooms. Do not spray. with a 
4-4-50 bordeaux formula after the 
peach has made much bud growth, 

The character of the season will 
have a very great influence on the 
spread of the disease. If it is likely 
to be favorable to the rot, another 
spraying with bordeaux, two weeks 
after the fruit has set, is desirable. 


Grass Cutting Time—Orchard grass 
loses its palatability very rapidly after 
blooming, and should always be cut 
within a day or. two after the bloom- 
ing pertod is past. Broom grass, 
which is becoming an important grass 
in this country, retains its palatability 
until the seed is dead ripe. Even the 
straw from which the ripe seed has 
been threshed is eaten by both cattle 
and horses. It, therefore, has a con- 
siderable season during which it may 
be cut for hay. The same is true of 
blue grass, Bermuda grass and Italian 
rye grass. There is doubtless a best 
time to cut each of these, but that 
‘depends on yield mostly. In the case 
of grasses that yield a second cutting, 
like the last two. mentioned, the ear- 
lier the first cutting is made the 
larger the yield of the second cutting 
will be.—[{Prof W. J. Spillman. 


The Melon Aphis is generally dis- 
ributed, but is especially injurious in 
“the southwest. The natural enemies 
do not always hold it in control. Treat- 
ment with kerosene emulsion is ¢x~- 
ceedingly satisfactory, as this insecti- 
cide also destroys other insects which 
meee the plant. 





























The jury at San Francisco that hag 
been trying Mayor Schmitz for al- 
Jeged extortion of money from restau- 
Fant keepers have returnéd a verdict 
of guilty. This is the first formal ver- 
dict of conviction in the anti-graft 
campaign begun several months ago. 
Abraham Ruef, who was indicted for 
a similar offense pleaded guilty, and 
@ppeared as a witness against the 
mayor. Sentence has been postponed 
until June 27. 





Seana Jingoes 


There has been a good deal of war- 
like talk of late regarding the atti- 
fude of Japan toward the treatment 
ef the Japanese in California. It 
seems that some of the newspapers in 
Japan and some of the politicians op- 
posed to the present ministry are try- 
ing to make political capital of Caii- 
fornia difficulties, and much has been 
made of little. It is not anticipated 
by our government that any serious 
complications will arise between this 
eountry and Japan. 


Against Hard Coal Combine 


The government has brought action 
for the purpose of breaking up the 
anthracite coal combination in Penn- 
ayivania. It is claimed that the rail- 
roads and coal companies are under 
eommon control and constitute a 
monopoly in violation of the anti- 
frust law. The government is also 
about to begin a prosecution of the 

. powder trust, and the so-called um- 
brella trust is on the books for early 
prosecution. 











French Wine-Growers Strike 


There has been great commotion in 
France over a civil strike led by the 
wine growers of the southern part of 
the country. The demand for grapes 

thas ‘been steadily falling off of late 
wna partly because of importations 
from other countries, and partly be- 
cause of adulterations. The growers 
zttribute their troubles to the whole- 
sale adulteration of wine and de- 
manded immediate and. drastic action 
by the government to stop the manu- 
facturers of wine from using chemi- 
eats. To enforce their demand a large 
section of the country has refused to 
pay taxes, and the city and provincial 
eficials have resigned, leaving the 
provinces affected practically in a 
state of anarchy, although no serious 
disorders have occurred, To meet the 
@ificuity, the government has intro- 
@uced in parliament measures intend- 
@@ to stop wine adulteration. 


Orchard Sticks to His Story 


The trial of William D. Haywood, 
gecretary of the western. federation 
ef miners, for alleged complicity in 
the assassination of ex-Gov Steunen- 
berg, has, as was anticipated, de- 
veloped into one of the most remark- 
able trials in history. The confession 
of Harry Orchard was a terrible nar- 
Fative of alleged crime. Under the 
most vigorous and searching cross- 
examination his testimony was un- 
shaken. 

In addition to the testimony in.the 
@irect examination, in which he al- 
Jeged that the high officials of the 
western federation of miners plotted 
and paid for many murders and had 
attempted others unsuccessfully and 
that the assassination of Gov Steun- 
enberg was committed by Orchard in 
the course of his effiployment as hired 
maurderer for the federation, the story 
@f Orchard’s career was further de- 
scribed in cross-examination, reveal- 
img various other minor crimes. He 
confessed to having committed the 
erime of bigamy, abandoning -wives 
and children, of having committed 
the crimes of larceny and arson, and 
‘@dmitted that on one occasion 
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was in the pay of both the miners 
a or railroads during the Colorado 
e. = 

It did not appear that he rendered 
any very vuluable services to the rail- 
roads as against the miners, but when 
the miners’ officials failed to keep 
agreements with him in the way of 
payment for crimes committed, he 

d once, at least, put the railroad 


people on their guard with reference. 


to an attempt at train wrecking that 
had been plotted. 

Orchard was unmoved to the end 
in his claim, which was set forth with 
full details that Moyer, Haywood and 
Pettibone were in frequent consulta- 
tion with him, conspiring to procure 
crimes of murder and destruction of 
property against the mine owners, 
railroads ahd non-union miners, lead- 
ing up to and including the murder 
of Steunenberg. 

Orchard claims to have become 
converted to religion, and that because 
of this change of heart he decided 
to fully and freely reveal all he knew 
about the terrible crimes with which 
he and the western federation of 
miners were connected, as he repre- 
sents. ~ 

The state introduced a considerable 
number of witnesses in corroboration 
of important details of crimes men- 
tioned. in Orchard’s confession, in- 
cluding evidence that Orchard was at 
the towns where the crimes occurred 
at or about the time of tKeir com- 
mission. Evidence tending to show 
that money had been sent to some 
persons bearing names that Orchard 
elaims he assumed by officers of the 
bn federation of labor wags intro- 

uced. 


a 


Russian Duma Dissolved 


The second Russian duma has been 
dissolved by the czar with practically 
nothing accomplished. Premier Stoly- 
pin demanded the surrender to the 
government by the duma of 55 depu- 
ties, members of the social democratic 
party, it being alleged by the govern- 
ment that this party was conspiring 
against the government. The demand 
was refused; whereupon the emperor 
issued a manifesto declaring the 
duma dissolved and ordering another 
to take its place to be elected Septem- 
ber 14. The election is to be under a 
restricted franchise barring out many 
of the laboring classés permitted to 
vote at the preceding election. 


a. 


Briefly Told 


The successor of the late Senator 
Morgan of Alabama may be John H. 
Bankhead, Bankhead, after serving 
ten terms in the house, was defeated 
for renomination by Capt Richmond 
P. Hobson of Spanish war fame. In 
the anticipation of the sudden death, 
or incapacity of either Senator Mor- 
gan or Senator Pettus, who were both 
very old men, Bankhead was chosen 
an alternate to fill in a vacancy that 
might occur until the legislature 
meets again, so he may take his seat 
in the United States senate the same 
day that Hobson succeeds Bankhead 
in the house. The legislature meets 
in adjourned session.in August so the 
governor will await its action. 

















Seven officers and five seamen of the 
battleship Minnesota lost their lives 
in Hampton Roads, near the James- 
town exposition grounds. A _ launch 
from the Minnesota carried the men 
to a ball at the exposition grounds, 
but they never returned. Some of 
their effects were found floating in 
the water, and later their bodies 
were found. It is supposed that the 
launch was either run down -~ by 
a, steamer, or floats in tow of a tug. 
One of the missing men was a lieu- 
tenant, and six were midshipmen very 
recently appointed to duty from the 
naval academy at Annapolis. 


The. greatest racing event in Great 
Britain, the Derby, has this year been 
won by Richard Croker, the former 
Tammany boss, who now lives in Ire- 
land, with his three-year-old colt, 
Orby. The jockey was an American, 
Johnnie Reiff. The favorite, Slieve 
Gallion, came in third. The result 
was not popular. 





United States _Senator John Tyler 
Morgan of Alat Alabama is dead. He was 


~*~ 

almost 83 years old. He was a brig- 
adier general in the confederate army, 
and was first elected to the 
United States senate in 1877. He was 
re-elected last winter. For more than 
25 Senator Morgan. urged a 
canal to connect the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans. - He was, however, op- 
posed to the Panama route, and op- 

the Panama treaty. He fa- 
vored the so-called Nicaragua route. 





The government’s surplus continues 
to grow. The margin of revenues 
over expenditures for the month of 
May was ,000,. bringing the total 
surplus for the fiscal year which be- 
gan July 1 up to $65,000,000. Last 
year at this time the surplus was only 
a little over $6,000, . Government 
expenditures are a little larger than a 
year ago, but revenues are much 
larger. 

——1€ 


The Iliinois legislature has accom- 
plished soni® important work during 
its present session. A pure food law 
was passed; Chicago has been given a 
new charter permitting almost un- 
limited home rule, some important in- 
surance reform measures patterned 
after the New York and Massachu- 
setts laws and a 2-cent railroad mile- 
age bill have been passed. Shelby M. 
Cullom has been elected to succeed 
himself in the United States senate. 





The international peace conference 
of The Hague is now in session. It 
Was opened by a Russian delegate, 
Mr Neliodoff, who in his speech de- 
clared that universal peace and dis- 
armament are unattainable. 





President Roosevelt has left Wash- 
ington for his summer home at Oys- 








ter Bay, L I, where he will remain | 


intil fall. 


Nurserymen Discuss Business 








BINDER TWINE 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- | 


ean association of nurserymen, 
at Detroit last week, was an :/iterest- 
ing one, as are all handled by 
aggressive org/nization. While 
ing largely with trade affairs, inter- 
esting papers were brought) out on 
nursery management of young trees, 
etc, some of these appearing In cur- 
rent numbers of American Agricultur- 
ist. About 400 were in attendance, 
and matters of kéen interest to the 
nursery business were discussed, cov- 
ering such subjects as transportation, 
legislation, the tariff, nursery inspec- 
tion, etc. 

Several of the speakers, especially 
those from the middle south, com- 
plained that cost of labor has ad- 
vanced at least 30% in the recent past, 


deai- 


j 
held | 


that | 


and to this is added the fact that the | 


supply of laborers is badly dimin- 
ished, while prices of nursery stock 
remain the same. This may be con- 
strued as a trend on the part of nur- 
serymen to advance prices. A number 
ef those in attendance spoke of heavy 
damage in nurseries through an in- 
sect which seems to be a puzzle to 
entomologists. This appears to sting 
or eat the terminal buds of the young 
trees, thereby throwing them into de- 
formity, and making them fit only for 
the brush pile. One delegate insisted 
that in the matter of remunerative 
prices there is no profit in selling 
peach trees for less than $60 per 1000. 


> 


An Interesting Document—Under 
the direction of congress the bureau 
of the census at ashington is to 
publish this year the names of heads 
of families and accompanying infor- 
mation shown on such schedules of 
the census of 1790 as are in existence. 
The funds at present available permit 
the publication of this information 
only for the state of N H, Vt, and Md. 
This publication is now in press, and 
will be issued as parts or pamphlets, 
each consisting of about 150 pages 
and attractively printed and bound. 
Each part will contain as the frontis- 
piece a map of the state represented, 
11x17 inches, reproduced from an at- 
las published in 1796. In accordance 
with the law these pamphlets are of- 
fered for sale by the director of the 
census, and the price has been fixed 
at $1 each. Anyone interested can se- 
cure a copy from 8. N. D. North, Di- 
— of the Census, Washington, 
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BEAN CULTURE > 
By Glenn C. Sevey, B. 4 practical treatise 
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book. for the grower 
atx Illustrated. 144 pages. 
WES. ETE cccidcocccccccocscestcboetbes oven 0.50 


poets CULTURE 
By W. R. Beattie. A_ practical ge Led 
ers and a standard reference ss 
aaeee e, p-- A! = aa ley 
growing. contains many ustrations 
a clear conception of the practical ms on 
ce eulture. The work is cqengicte in every 
detail, from sowing a few in a window- 
box in the house for early plants, 
handling and marketing of celery in carload 
Conn Fuliy illustrated. 150 pages. 6x7 inn 
th 
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TOMATO CULTURE 

By Will W. Tracy. The author has rounded 
up in this book the most complete account of 
| nd culture in all its phases that was ever 

ten together. It is no second-hand work 
of vs erence, but a complete story of the c- 
tical experiences of the best posted 
tomatoes in the world. No gardener or farmer 
_- afford to be without the book, Whether 

for home wse or ome rcial purposes, 
er reader has here 5 tions and Finforma: 
tion nowhere else ayail bie. innustrated. 150 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth evcccevevccosccveced 90.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥, 
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MANUAL OF 
Corn om 


By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


The advanced core 3 
the avetionte information on "hte su aa 
= interested in ay in'improvement oO f corn, ‘or 


schools, farmers’ yep " rt lead ng ius 
with photograph of cuss @ veri. 

ties of corn, desirable th wad 

able kernels. In cosee aavde GRA 


addition the score 
in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, $0.50, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
at. Marquette Midg, 
Chicago 





New York 








See OUR GUARANTEE of * 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 5 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


EAVEST WHOLESALE PBICES OF GBJIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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Wheat Corn Vats 

Cash or - 

Spot 1907 | 1906°| 1907 | 1906 { 1907 ; 1906 
Chicago | 92 | 86 | 03 | 58 { 42 | .89 
New York.) .98 | .95 . 4 = rf = 
foleco . || 05 | mo | 4 | 3 | 45 | 30 
St Louis .| 91 88 52 5) 42 35 
Min’p’lis .| 99 | .84 | 50 | oO | .41 | .34 
Liverpool .!1.00 | .98 | 68 | .# a _ 








At the wheat market has 
clearly shown the influence of better 
weather in the west. Crop reports, 
both public and private, have been di- 
gested, and while they all point to 
marked shortages, compared with & 
normal year, the improvement in cli- 
matic conditions encouraged many to 
hope that the total yield may prove 
reasonably good, all things consid- 
ered. This hope, and to a certain ex- 
tent this belief, added to an impres- 
sion in some quarters that wheat 
prices have been forced too high 
brought about liberal selling and a 
decline of several cents in nearly all 
futures. At the bottom, there was 
moderate buying support. 
Influences shaping the course of the 
wheat market included first of all the 
aggressiveness of the bear party, 
which, at one time, veritably raided 
_ the market. There was talk to the ef- 

fect that considerable quantities of 
red winter were on sale at the lower 
prices but in milling centers the 
mand so far serving to steady values, 
and export sales of breadstuffs suf- 
ficient to show that Europe must hav« 
our wheat and flour. 

Corn declined sharply last week, 
but this brought out fair buying at 
the lower prices, which reached a 
level of 5144c p bu for July and Sept, 
and 50c for Dec; subsequently some 
recovery. The improved weather was 
the chief news item. 

The oats market felt the influence 
of declines in other cereals, and prices 
went off 3@5c p bu before much re- 
covery. Crop reports continued to 
show an uneven and rather indiffer- 
ent outlook. July sold off to 41c p bu, 
thence recovering somewhat; Sept 35 
@36c, standard oats in store around 
12@438c, car lots of choice white at 
asual premium. The cash demand 
was improved by the break in prices. 

Grass seeds were quiet and reason- 
ably steady, with very little on sale. 
Prime timothy was quotable at 4% 
@5c p lb, clover 15%4c, hungarian 
l%c, millets 2@2\c. 

At New York, export demand ir- 
regular. Traders paying much atten- 
tion to the development of the new 
wheat crop in the west. No 2 red win- 
ter wheat brings 98c p bu, macaroni 
wheat 86c, No 1 northern spring $1.05, 
No 2 corn 61%c p bu in elevators, 
corn chops 23.50 p ry meal 1.30@ 
1.35 p bag, hominy 38.25 p bbl, mixed 
oats Tole p bu f o b, white clipped 
We@538e, malt 1.10. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, disturbing 
surrounded the cattle trade. After 
a period of great strength cattle 
prices eased off from 15@30c p 100 
Ibs, this being. attributed in part to 
larger receipts. Good to choice steers 
moved at $6@6.90 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
medium 5.50@5.75. 

Buyers were able to take a fall out 
of prices for she-stuff. Evidently 
country shippers tired somewhat of 
their avowed determination to hold 
back supplies, d when receipts be- 
gan to enlarge, packers gouged prices 
for all they were worth. Fat cows 
sold at $3.50@4.75 p 100 Ibs, heifers 4 
@5.30, stags do, bulls 3.75@5.15, can- 
ning cows 1.25@2.25, veal calves 6@ 
7.25, heavy calves 3.50@ 4.50, feeding 
steers 4@5.30, stockers 3@4. 30. 

Hog market proved quite irregular 
with a lower tendency apparent. 
Those who are following the situation 
most closely claim that were it not 
for the high cost of mutton and beef, 
hog prices would rule on a lower 
level. Killers are doing their utmost 
to bring values down for the summer 








factors 


{ THE LATEST MARKETS - ~ 


packing season. The general market 
sank to about the lowest level 
reached. so far this year. Bulk of 
salés ranged $5.85@6.05 p 100 Ibs. 

A remarkable slump in lamb prices 
occurred. Within less than a week 
quotations dropped $1@2 p 100 Ibs, 
spring. lambs bearing the brunt of 
the decline. More generous supplies 
were responsible for the groggy con- 
dition of the market. Sheep values 
broke 75c@1. Inasmuch as former 
prices were unusually high, the trade 
is not anticipating a full recovery 
from the recent decline. Spring lambs 
sold at 6.50@8 p 10 Ibs, shorn 7@7.65, 
good to prime wethers 6@6.50, ewes 
5.75@6.10, yearlings 6.25@7.25, 


‘GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. om 
these, country consignees must pey 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 

According to some western manu- 
facturers there will be a serious short- 
age of bbl staves this fall in timber 
sections of northern Wis, upper Mich 
and Canada. They attribute this to 
the severe winter. 

In his report issued this month, the 
Ky commissioner of agri estimates 1-3 
of a crop of apples for that state; 
peaches nearly a failure. 

At New York, apples in light sup- 
ply and prices advanced somewhat. 
Spys $6@7.50 p bbl, Baldwins 5.50@7. 

Report on apple exports from the 
U 8 and Can for the season '06-7 will 


be found on Page 
Beans 
At New York, trade on a somewhat 
quieter basis.. In some _ instances 


prices were shaded and buyers re- 
port that they can operate to better 
advantage than they did a week ago. 
Red kidneys, however, are firm. Pea 
beans sell at $1.90@1.95 p bu, mar- 
rows 2.20@2.30, white kidneys 2.85@ 
2.95, red ¢ kidneys 2.60@2.65, black 
turtle 1.75@1.85, yellow eyes 1.85 
@1.90. 


Dressed Meats 

At New York, a rather unsatisfac- 
tory trade for country dressed calves. 
This was. brought about partly by 
weakness in values of live veals. 
Choice calves brought 10@lic p Ib, 
common to good 7@9c, mutton and 
lambs also lower. Pork slow and 
steady 9@9%c. 

’ Eggs 

At New’ York, receipts still run- 
ning large, although not quite so 
heavy as a few weeks ago. The pres- 
sure of supplies is so great that prices 
cannot be weil maintained. In fact, 
recent declines brought the market 
down to a level that tended tos quick- 
en the interest of speculators. Choice 
local eggs 18@19c p doz, westerns 15 
@16%, southerns 14@144c. 

Fresh Fruits 

The interstate commerce commis- 
sion recently ordered a reduction in 
the freight rate on péaches over the 
A C line fom Macon and Atlanta, Ga, 
to such markets as Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and N Y. Where 
the rate formerly was 80@Slc p .100 
Ibs, the commission orders a new rate 
of 73 @76c, effective July 15. 

Peach trees one to three years old 
mostly killed by the Oct freeze, or- 
chards otherwise healthy. - Apples 
blooming full.—[C. D. Mears, Mich. 

At New York, peaches from Ga are 
now at hand. The season’s first offer- 
ings arrived last week and sold at 
$2.50@2.75 p carrier; Fla miuskmelons 
2@2.25 p cra; N C huckleberries 16 
@20c p qt, blackberries 10@14c, Fla 
watermelons 40@60c ea: Strawber- 
ries offered freely fom Del, Md and N 
J, realizing 8S@l4c p qt. 

At New York, the market Ieans in 
favor of sellers. Prime evap apples 
realize 7c p lb, cherries 18@19c, rasp- 
berries 30@82c, blackberries 18@15c. 
It is claimed sales of fall delivery 

evap apples have been made up to 8c, 

Hay and Straw 

Advices from Que and eastern Ont 

say prospects for the ’07 hay crop are 


.der 14 ft 23@24, 


irregular, Markets generally bare _ of 
old hay and best stock is bringing $15 
@16 p ton fob. So keen is the de- 
mand that some 4-yr-old hay. sold 
recently at $12 loose, 

At New York, market continues in 
a. very strong position. Receipts 


barely sufficient to meet the ordinary 


demands of the trade. Prime timo- 
thy $24@25 p ton, clover mixed 22@ 
23, clover 19@20, shipping 18@19, 
packing Belts, long rye straw 14@15. 
Hemp 

At New York, market uneventful, 

but firm. Sisal realizes about 7c p Ib. 
Hides and Tallow 

At New York, trade quiet and 
steady. Country slaughter steers 11@ 
12c p Ib, calf skins\18@21c, horse 
hides §$3. '50@4.50 ea. Tallow un- 
changed at 6@6%4c p Ib. 

Lumber 

At New York, hemlock commands 
$22@25 p 1000 ft, spruce 2x8 and un- 
yellow pine box- 
boards 15@17, flooring <5@52, white 
pine box, in, 33 @83. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, prices show an easy 

trend. Bran $23@24 p ton, middlings 
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DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS—Fine speci specimens. LEE PARK, 
Jefferson, O. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 5 


CABBAGI NTS—2,000,000 Paws 
¢ = pt rth tia te to 
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CABBAGE PLANTS, _ 500,000 Danish-Holland, 
ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU . 
5 Cents Per Word 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





T ° 
wits DEPARTMENT is one of ree oo A 


FIVE cents a you advertise “anything 
you to pay, ool or 
THE ADD must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or number 
counts as one word. Cash each 
onde. and Dg em must 7 on, 
COPY m be received Driday to gearentes, fe 
e Picwes week. 
= of Baar ge hy oe * or “TO be 
NO 1a Ge eRe ak netate by" — ae 
kind under this “head thus m4 


a "anall” adv as noticeable 
ee ae 


vp huEs IVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





A HUNDRED Ld ree 5 sD _PpRsKEMEN 
les caused 


wanted on all railroads to fi by 

promotions, Ex; ui age, 

= hight. Firemen, $100 monthly, become 
rs and earn $300. Bra $75, become 
Ts 








“OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half oat ewe Each 
eek 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 





Sangam IN WESTERN MICHIGAN Tands, 
control 100.000 





LIVE STOCK 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Greatest offe 4 
registered Holstein cattle ever made. 300 he 
June. Special sale. it prices that defy ae 
tion. Copy of letter from Dr §. A. Robinson. 
Covesville, ao * “Your cow Angzaletta Pauline: Paul 
Second, now has a record of 92 pounds of milk in 
one day and 24% gg 3 butter ‘in? 7 days.”’ Send = 
other hotographs. Second 
ae HORACE L. BRONSON, Cortland, 


HOLSTEIN BULLS and calves closely related to 
Colantha 4th’s Johanna and other “great cows, 
SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 








a . a age ED Hechshice pigs . to eeks old, 
either sex; also og mney poultry. 
a Pi nsOks bee Ne et ” 





Ln gg a 100 pigs and boars, not related, 
Price very low. nze turkey eggs $3 per 16, 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


ot SHIRES—Choice earl Fair: igs of h- 
quality. and breeding. * @ ° MENNERE, 





I own acres of improved 
and enimpeeed m £08, for grazing, farming 
and fruit s r acre, in Manis- 
tee and cunuaiee. # Rte perfect, smali 
payments. markets, ~ gy -churches - 

di to be da good wages, 
— wish to work out. Plenty wood fenber, 

weather seldom experienced. G. A. HART, 
Manistee, Mich. 





a 4 BS ge CELING FARMS, residen- 
PR con bagen = Ca oe. tree to in- 
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MICHIGAN FARMS—Improved; productive soil; 
sel eap. ite, schools. 
Write for list 12. BENHAM & WILSON, Hast- 





FARM FOR SALE—135 ac 
Ct. Good bui idings ; best fe 
market. Paw % owner, 

COMB, 








THE BEST FRUIT FARM on the market for 
sale 66 acres, $8000; en in poor health. 
Cc. F. FULLER. Pre Fredonia, N 

STOP rent, productive farm 200 acres, 
a. RP bad acre. LA FAYETTE MANN, 

me a 


FARMS—Mild, healthy etigate. Good markets, 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 











| NY 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and _ Chester 
White pigs. cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Ben- 


ningers, 


POLAND-CHINAS—May and June pigs. Best 
breeding $7.50 each. OWEN CARMAN, Trumans- 
urg, 2 . 











JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
. a 1 heifer, 13 bulls, 8. E. NIVIN, Landen- 
rg, Pa. 


FOR SALE— = Bolled bull calves and O I C 
spring pigs. E. ADAMS, Adams Basin, N Y. 


REGISTERED Ohio Improved Chester boar 
sige CT. EASTON, Mlavictta, R'E, 


EGGS AND 1D POULTRY 


8 VARIETIES—All “breeds ultry, eggs, ° 
ferrets, 5, Pieons, hares, Cs eat red 60-page 
10 conte. ist-free. J. . BERGEY, Box F, 
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263-EGG STRAIN. Single Goma bya Leghorns 
exclusively. Prices cut in 1 ve 
50 $2.50, 100 $4. GRANT MOYER, FeP Piain, N 


BOURBON RED and Narragansett $3 per 11. 
Mammoth Bronze and White Holland. FY per Il. 8. 
DURIGG & SON, Armstrongs Mills, 


LATE HATCHES grow fastest. Try Anconas, the 
great winter ‘layers. 5c each, MRS 8. 
REARWIN, Fillmore, N Y. 


I WILL EXCHANGE 3% thoroughbred Rose Comb 
White Leghorn fowls for Rhode Island Reds. oO. L. 
BERGE, Adelphia, N J. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and 
RAST DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, M 
2. 
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IF YOU have a farm for sale write BRIGGS & 
KOONZ, 13 Ballston, N Y. 








A. A. Has Quality of 
Cirulation 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City: Gentlemen: We certainly have 
no fault to find with the old reliable 
American Agriculturist as an adver- 
tising medium. In many cases “old 
reliable” is only a synonym for aw- 
fully antiquated, but it is certainly 
not the case with your journal. We 
have no means of comparing results 
of the past 12 months with the pre- 
vious year, but are satisfied they are 
fully as good. Farmers are every year 
becoming more alive to the fact that 
it pays them to have a good corre< 
spondent im one of the large cities, 
and we are gradually reaping the 
benefits, as well as they. Quality ia 
the chief point to be considered im 
choosing advertising mediums, and 
we do not hesitate to say that the 
quality of the business we obtained 
frem our card in your paper is de- 
cidedly superior to that from any, 
other similar source.—[(Gibbs & Bra 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






































24@26, red dog 26.50, cottonseed meal 
28@29, linseed oil meal 29. 

Onions 
j At New York, receipts have less- 
ened. Demand continues good and 
prices hold very firm. Bermudas sell 
at $2.20@2.25 p cra, Tex yellows 2.15 
@2.35, Tex whites 2.25@3, La 1.40@ 
1.50 p bag, Egyptians 3, shallots and 
leeks 3@4 p 100 bchs. 

Potatoes 
4 At New York, prices of new pota- 
toes have materially declined, owing to 
more liberal receipts fro the south, 
Large supplies are at hand from N C. 
Old potatoes week in price, although 
demand is fairly good. Cuban ship- 
pers have purchased much old stock 
for export to that island. New pota- 
toes sold at $2@3.50 p bbl. State and 
western tubers, ’06 crop, 2.20@2.40 
180 lbs, Me whites 2.10 @ 2.30, 


1.75. 


reds 


Poultry 
At New York, prices on spring 
chickens dropped sharply. Trade han- 
dicapped somewhat by new bd of 
health regulations being enforced. 
Receipts have increased materially. 
Live spring chickens 20@22c p Ib, 
fowls 14% @1lic, roosters 9@9%c, tur- 
keys 12@12%c, ducks 12%@13%¢, 
geese 9@10%, guinea fowls 60@65c p 
pr, pigeons 35c. Dressed broilers, fcy 
30@35c p ib, spring ducks 16c, squabs 
$204 p doz. 
Vegetables 
An important meeting is being held 
at Syracuse this week by the N Y 
canned goods packers’ assn, to con- 
sider the crop situation. As crops are 
late, the outlook is very puzzling to 
cannéd goods men, who wish to sell 
the product for future delivery. 
Canners in Cattaraugus Co, N Y, are 
paying growers $2 p 100 Ibs for peas 
and $8 p ton for sweet corn. It is re- 
ported that the acreage of peas has 
been increased and the corn area cut 
down. ° 
In Rose .Co, O, some factories this 
geason are giving growers $7 pton for 
sugar corn, $8 for tomatoes, $2.50 for 
pumpkins, $1@3 p 100 Ibs for string 
beans, and $2.50 for limas. Season 
is late. 
} Qutetations for canned goods at N Y 
range: Tomatoes, Md 2’s, 00c p doz, 
Empire state corn, 2’s, 65c, squash, 3 
Ibs, 90c@$1, spinach $1.25, pumpkins 
75c@$1. 
g At New York, asparagus $2@3.50 p 
doz, beets $3@6 p 100 bchs, carrots $3 
@i. Cabbage $1@1.25 p cra, cukes 
$1@2 p bskt, cauliflower $1.50@2, 
corn $2@2.50 p.cs. Eggplants $1.50 
2 p bx, kale 5U0@60c p bbl, dettuce 
1.50@2, mint 20@25c p doz bchs, 
kra $2@3 p carrier. Peas $1@1.50 p 
bskt, peppers $2@3 p carriem parsley 
$5@7.50 p bbi or $2 p bx, radishes 75c 
p 100 bchs, rhubarb $1.50@2. Ro- 
maine $2@2.50 p bbl, spinach T5c, 
string beans $1.50@2.25 p bskt, squash 
50@7T5e. Tomatoes $1@1.75 p carrier, 
turnips $2@2.75 p bbl, or $3@4 p 100 
bchs, cress $2@2.25. 
Wool 

Eastern dealers are free to confess 
the industrial activity of the past sea- 
son has resulted in mills absorbing 
the bulk of the °06 clip some months 
ago. This naturally helps the feeling 
on 07 wool. At such Atlantic coast 
markets as N Y, Philadelphia and 
Boston, unwashed fine delaine, Mich 
and O sells at 27@29c p Ib, unwashed 
O, Pa and W Va 4@*% blood wool, 


87@38c, unwashed southern wool, \- 


@*% blood, 26@27c. 


Additional Notes on Potato Outlook 


, 

On Page 690 American Agriculturist 
gives data relative to the potato acre- 
age outlook as near as it is possible to 
gauge at this early date. Herewith 
are extracts from correspondents’ re- 
Ports that throw additional light on 
the subject. 

Potato acreage about the same as 
last year. Prospects favorable, con- 
sidering the late season. Growers 
getting 40c p bu.—[J. C. lL, Mecosta 
Co, Mich. 

The main crop of potatoes planted 
about the usual time. Prospects fair, 
Growers receiving 50@55c p bu f o b. 
[A. W., Wayne Co, Mich, 

About a 10% shrinkage in the pota- 
to acreage. Conditions generally fa- 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


vorable. Local markets offer 40c p 
bu.—[L. EB. 8., Chippewa Co, Wis. 
Potato acreage about the same as 
last year, with farmers using 10% 
more fertilizers pa. Season one week 
late, but outlook good. Market $1.50 
p bu.—{W. B. W., Limestone, Me. 
About the same acreage of potatoes, 
but growers are bénding ali effort to 
securing a larger yield a. Pienag 
late. Shippers giving $150 to $1.7 
Pp bb1.—[E. W. P., Presque Isle, Me. 
There may be a 20% shrinkage in 
the potato acreage this year. Season 
so late that prospects are not of the 
best. Buyers gave 55c p bu.—[H. W., 
Alleghany Co, N 
Potato acreage in western N Y will 
show a shrinkage of 25% from last 
year. Main crop planted about on 
time. Potatoes generally not up at 
close of last week.—[E. F. B., On- 
tario Co, N Y. 


The Milk Market 


At New Work, the exchange price 
remains 24%c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
With warmer weather there may be a 
further reduction in price this week. 
At least that is the opinion of many 
traders. 
~ Recepits of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending June 15 
were: 








Milk Cream 


ee err Teepe FO 2,229 
Susquehanna ...........14,066- 156 
West Shore ............16,506 1,455 


Lackawanna ...........51,514 1,840 
N Y C (long haul) ..... 51,300 





N Y C (Harlem ........ 7,410 735 
Cbs sGe ade os he ch ekesses 43,173 3,878 
Lehigh valley ..........26,054 1,850 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 4,875 45 
New Haven ......-s+e:> 6,280 a 
Other sources .s....+.-.-. 6,890 175 

Total  .cicccccescc e+ 2205510 24,523 





Farmers Enjoy Outing 


The annual field day of the Leba- 
non valley agricultural and horticul- 
tural association last week on the 
farm of I. S. Long, the corn king, 
near Richland, was a_ successful 
event. The attendance was large, 
farmers coming from adjoining coun- 
ties.. The day was a perfect one and 
was welcomed by farmers in general, 
because it was the first real summer 
day. Theseason has been one of the 
most backward known in the valley. 
After an inspection of the farm, the 
guests sat down to a sumptuous din- 
ner. 2 

After Sec Heilman had made a 
complete register of those present, the 
president called the meeting to or- 
der in the grove in front of the house. 
The first speaker was Prof W. G. 
Johnson of American Agriculturist. 
He expressed the belief that meat, es- 
pecially beef and pork, would be pro- 
duced more largely in the future. He 
called attention to the great area in 
Pennsyivania adapted to the growth 
of timothy and clover. Other prod- 
ucts, which the markets are await- 
ing first-class articles are milk, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs and poultry, apples 
and all kinds of large and small fruits 
and vegetables. ! 

The next speaker-was Prof W. J. 
Spillman of Washington. He reviewed 
the methods of some modern farmers 
mentioned by Prof Johnson. His ad- 
dress was full of good suggestions. He 
dwelt especially upon the methods 
used by Mr Long and expressed sur- 
prise at the results. 

The season is about 15 days late 
and Mr Long is of the opinion that 
his corn crop, just through the ground 
June 15 will require until October 
1 to maturé properly. His crop of 
wheat was never better. Oats are 
looking vigorous and promise a good 
crop. Clover and timothy are below 
the average. Much damage has been 
done by plantain, a weed very com- 
mon in clover seed. - 

A unique feature of the afternoon 
was a camp meeting reproduction by 
a graphophone. Mr Long is a royal 
entertainer. His guests were highly 
pleased with his farm and all they 
saw upon it. The splendid herd of 
Brown Swiss cattle, one of the finest 
in the country, came in for their 
share of praise. A swarm of bees that 
came out in the afternoon was hived 








by Mr Mitchell of Chester county and ] 


Miss Snaveley of Lebanon county. The | 
skillful manner in which Miss Snave- | 
ley handled the bees without a veil 
Was a strange proceeding to some of 
the older heads. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 

"O7.. 24 24 23 
"06... 20% 20% T9%, 
"05. 20% 21 19% 
At New York, feceipts enlarging 


and some are looking for prices to be 
shaded. However, buying on storage 
account has not fully developed. Ex- 
tra cmy commands 24c p Ib with the 
feeling decidedly easy. State dairy 22 
@23c, renovated 20@2I1c, packing 18 
@19c. 

At Boston, supplies sufficient for all 
trade requirements, but are not large 
enough to enable buyers to force the 
market down materially, choice cmy 
24c p Ib, dairy 22@23c. 

At Chicago, owing to the lateness of 
the season prices are holding up bet- 
ter than expected. Extra cmy:23c p 
lb, renovated 19% @20c, dairy 20@ 
2lc, packing stock 16@17c. 

The Cheese Market 

\At New York, export demand lm- 
ited and market shows a lower ten- 
dency. New cheese sells up to llc 
P Ib, light skims 9c. Receipts are en- 
larging and buyers seem disposed tu 
hammer prices materially. 

At Boston, market no more than 
steady; demand fair. Full cream 
twins and cheddars fetch 12c p Ib. 

At Chicago, the feeling is easier. 
This is due in part to sympathy with 
weaker reports from producing sec- 
tions of the west as well as eastern 
markets. Best twins bring 12@12%c 
Pp lb. 
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The best summer investment 

anv dairy farmer ever made 
isa 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Its use means profit and sat- 
isfaction combined. 
Send for 1907 Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


a & Canal Streets | 14 Cortiandt Street 
HICAGO NEW YORK _ 


ASBESTITE 


THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


a” fect for or 
itebp new or old Re t~ 











§ year quality, guaranteed, $1.00 per square. 
10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 per square. 
20 yoar quality, guaranteed, $3.00 per equare. 
Money Back ff not Satisfied 


One square contains 108 square ft., and covers i 
Square ft. Freight paid anywhere in United States 
or Canada on 6 squares or more. Special prices 
quantity lots. Send for samples. 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 


54 CANAL STREET. BOSTON, MASS 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


no tar to arly 
Be arpeatar eat 








RICE HUTCHINS EES 


- WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY Gj) 


Our “OLD HOMESTEAD SHOE” has been known, 


advertised and 
several styles of men’s heavy 
WEAR and to WITHSTAND 

It is built on a b roomy last with 
and re-inforced by stan screws. 


PRICE 


worn for many years. It is one of our 
shoes made FOR LONG 
ARD SERVICE. 


two heavy soles, sewed 


Made in Blucher, also Bal. style, heavy Kangaroo Kaf, $2.50 


pra pele of your dealer or 25c. extra if delivered from facto: 


not for 

whole family’”’ and if you will 
write today for our “FAMILY 
FOOTWEAR” catalogue you 
can keep posted on w 
shoes to wear, made by us in 
our seven modern factories. 

We make shoes for all purposes, in 
all styles and of all kinds of leather. 


ry. 


t that we are ‘‘shoemakers for the 


shoes, 


If it is w fe in footwear you will find it in 


the Rice Hutchins line of popular 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
StHigh Street, Boston, Mass. 
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' MIDDLE ATLANTIC EDITION 


Designed solely for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, 
@ territory where intensive farming is 
so much practiced, and so efficacious in 
turning off profitable crops. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist ajms to keep at the 
forefront the news relating to farm ac- 
tivities in these states which enjoy such 
splendid home markets, Study our 
crop reports during this season of 
vapid development; also our market 
notes, Reciprocate by writing us from 
time to time, perhaps on a postal card, 
bits of experience or farm news from 
your own locality. Use these pages 
freely in asking questions, and in ex- 
brig opinions, Make the “old re- 

liable American Agriculturist” your 
own home paper in every.way. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Tobacco Growers Talk Crop Outlook 


A feature of the recent meeting of 
the Lancaster Co (Pa) tobacco grow- 
ers’ assn was the encouraging speech 
of Pres B, Ezra Herr. He urged that 
growers not give up in despair on 
account of the late season, and took 
the view that June set tobacco is by 
no means unusual and with any kind 
of a show during the growing season 
will turn out well. 

The members present discussed crop 
growing methods, how to get rid of 
cutworms, ete. The scarcity of plants in 
many sections of the county was com- 
mented on, and some were inclined 
to the belief that this might affect 
the acreage for 07. Plants have been 
quoted at $1 to $2 p 1000. A consen- 
sus of opinion was that the season is 
about 2 weeks late. Of the acreage 
Mr Herr says: It is hard to tell yet 
what the acreage will be this year. I 
hear some who think plants. being 
searce some land will be planted in 
corn that was intended for tobacco. 
Last year’s crop has been nearly all 
picked up by buyers. 


Agricultural Notes from Pennsylvania 
N 











The third annual horse and cattle 
show was hel’ in the Big Head woods, 
near Hogestown, in Cumberland coun- 
ty, last week, and was a great success, 
5000 persons being in attendance. A 
great deal of fine stock was exhibited. 
The judges were. Dr Leonard Pearson, 
W. B. Powell of the Shadeland stock 
farms in Crawford county; Charles T. 
Cornman of Carlisle of the _ state 
poultry association, and Prof H. H. 
Wing of Cornell university. Interest- 
Ing addresses were delivered by Dr 
Pearson and Prof Wing. 

John O.*Sheatz of Philadelphia, a 
member of the house of representa- 
tives, has been nominated by the re- 
»sublicans as candidate for state treas- 
trer in November. 

Phenomenal prices were secured for 
tattle at a sale at the Cooper stock 
farms in Lehigh county-early in the 
month. One nine-months-old Jersey 
bull brought $10,200, and other blood- 
ed stock went up at correspondingly 
high prices. 

The oldest and largest peach tree 
in the state was cut down at Lebanon 
lately. It was planted in 1862 by Col 
William Shirk of Lebanon, deceased. 
It was a Crawford and its fruit fre- 
quently took prizes. The tree was 30 
inches in circumference. 

The backward season has retarded 
all kinds of fruit and vegetables in all 
parts of the state. Reports to the de- 
partment of agriculture are that crops 
will not reach 50% of the normal this 
year unless a very quick and bene- 
ficial change should come. 


Falls, Wyoming Co—Some corn and 


potatoes not yet planted. .Apples are 
not expected in large quantities. Cher- 
ries injured by cold weather and from 
present indications there will be few 
or none this year. Hay scarce and 
high, fetching $22 p ton. Winter 
grain, especially rye, looking very 
well. ‘Farmers in this section who 
market their — at Pittston a re 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


planning to combine so they will re- 
ceive 4c p qt for their milk at Pitts- 
ton. : 
Aleppo, Greene Co—Wheat looking 
very promising. Corn making slow 
growth and very little large enough 
for cultivation. Oats short and pros- 
pects for a good yield not promising. 
Cold weather has prevailed for some 
time and has been unfavorable to all 
vegetation. Entire fruit crop consid- 
ered a failure. Wheat reached the $1 
mark, but has dropped to 90c. Stock 
of all kinds bringing very high prices. 
Horses bringing «best prices ever 
known in this section. As yet no wool 
going on market. All live stock win- 
a ag in good condition and looking 
ne. , 


Hartstown, Crawford Co—Season is 
very backward, with entirely too 
much rain. Acreage of most crops 
will be somewhat reduced. Much 
corn has not yet been planted and 
most of that which has will have to 
be replanted. Early planted potatoes 
are reported to be rotting badly. 
Should favorable weather set in the 
acreage in late potatoes and buck- 
wheat will be large. There was a fair 
bloom on apple trees. Fruit will be 
a very light crop from present indica- 
tions. The supply of feed in barns 
was well cleaned up, owing to late 
spring. Good cows and horses in great 
demand. Butter is fetching 18c p Ib, 
eggs 15c p doz, corn at mill 65c p bu, 
oats 55 to 60c, wheat $1.10. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co—Wheat is 


looking well with prospect of a fair 
crop. Corn fields have been visited 
by cutworms and in some instances 
have to be planted over. Cattle in 
pasture and in good condition. Horses 
of all kinds demand good prices; also 
milch cows. Shotes very scarce and 
high. Vegetables not over plentiful 
on account of cold and wet season. 
Potatoes all planted, but coming up 
very slowly and irregularly. Old po- 
tatoes $1 to $1.25 a bu, and scarce at 
that. Butter 38c, eggs 17c. Mill feed 
high and,in good demand. Wheat $1, 
corn 70c from the mills: Early plant- 
ed tobacco partly destroyed by cut- 
worms, and garden truck partly de- 
stroyed by frosts. Cherry crop a fail- 
ure and only one-half,of an apple and 
pear crop. Prospects of berry crops 
of all kinds very good. 


Cheathaven, Fayette Co—The early 
and late sown wheat will fall short,of 
a full crop.- Clover is making little 
growth. Corn is coming, up. Pota- 
toes are selling for $1@1.10 p. bu, corn 
1 p bbl. Eggs in good demand at 18e 
Pp doz, butter 24c p lb. There will be 
very little fruit of any kind. We had 
seven hard frosts during mionth of 
May. Raspberry canes frozen dur- 
ing the winter. 


Patton, Cambria Co—Weather con- 


tinues very cold and wet. Much corn 
has failed to come up. Wheat .looks 
yellow. There will be but few apples 
and peaches. Late potatoes not plant- 
ed yet. Farmers are plowing for buck- 
wheat. Old potatoes bring 76@S80c p 
bu, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 20c p doz. 


Cleona, Lebanon Co—Between the 


cold and the cutworms corn has had 
a hard time. Potatoes come up slow- 


ly. promising, oats 
be a light crop of hay especially 
clover. .Timothy very backward. 
Fruit, except apples, will be scarce, 
Setting of this fruit is light com- 
pared with the bloom. 

Westfield, Tioga Co—Corn planted 
last month did not germinate but 
rotted in the ground; Early planted 
potatoes rotted on low ground. All 
garden crops very backward. . Hay 
crop will be light. Prairie hay brings 
$20 p ton. Butter selling for 25c-p Ib, 
eggs 18c p doz. Veal calves in very 
good demand. 





MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Items 


G, Oo. B, 


John W. Dashiell of Wicomico 
county has 80 acres in dewberries. The 
vines are now loaded with fruit. He 
calculates his crop will yield nearly 
2000 quarts an acre. Mr Dashiell is 
also extensively growing strawberries, 
having contracted. with farmers. to 
grow acres for him, mostly of 
Gandy Prize variety. A large crab 
packing establishment at Oxford is a 
source of revenue to some farmers 
that.is becoming very profitable. The 
army worm has been very destructive 
around Snowhill. Somerset county 
farmers declare the wheat harvest is 
very promising, even with the unfa- 
vorable weather that has prevailed. 
In the same county, on account of high 
price of timothy hay, farmers are us- 
ing cowpea and crimson clover hay. 

The farmers of Frederick county 
are to be organized with a farmers’ 
union for the mutual protection and 
advantage of farmers. The farmers 
of this county raise about 1,200, 
bushels of wheat every year. The dis- 
trict is also a great corn section. At 
last meeting of Fallston farmers’. club 
the question, Which is the most prof- 
itable, dairying or trucking,..was dis- 
cussed. General opinion was that 
much depended on farm situations. 


NEW JERSEY 
Studying Farming at the College 


For several years the promoters and 
friends of agricultural education in 
New Jersey tried to get sufficient 
funds to establish short winter courses 
in agriculture in connection with Rut- 
gers college at New Brunswick. A 
years ago the state appropriated 
money for this work, a building was 
erected at the college farm .and 
weeks’ courses in general agriculture, 
dairying and fruit growing were of- 
fered. The school opened January 
83 with 40 students. This fine start was 
very gratifying and encouraging to 
those who had worked so hard to get 
the -courses started. 

The course in general agriculture 
covered a study of soils, fertilizer, in- 
sects, stéck judging and _ breeding, 
milk testing, butter making, etc... The 
course in dairying included much of 
the above mentioned with special 
work in dairy lines. The course in 
fruit growing took up.propegation of 








Wheati very 1 
healthy but plants small. There will’ 


Plants by seeds, cuttings, grafting,. 
etc, nursery and orchard manage< 
ment, principles of growth and meth- 
ods of cultivation of the vyaricus 
fruits, seed ‘testing and market gar- 
den crops.’ The subjects of fertilizers, 
soils and insects were also included. 

The afterncon hours of each day 
were usually spent in slaboratory. work 
and practical exercises. The general 
agriculture and dairy divisions made 
several trips to see private herds and 
dairies and the fruit growing division 
visited Henderson’s greenhouses and 
seed sterehouse and other places. The 
courses closed March 27. Certificates 
were given by_the college to the men 
doing creditable work. The class 
worked earnestly throughout the 12 
weeks of study and showed much in- 
terest and ability. New Jersey now 
has well established short courses in 
agrictlture and men who are working 
along agricultural lines can obtain 
valuable, practical knowledge without 
going to some neighboring state in- 
stitution. 





Bellemead, Somerset Co—Cold and 
wet cloudy weather at time of blos- 
soming, greatly injured some of the 
fruits, Apples appear like a heavy, 
Setting at present, peaches of most 
varieties rather light, Kieffer pears 
rather light crop, although they blos- 
somed profusely. “I do not think 25% 
of a_crep.ca~ be claimed,” writes a 
valued correspondent, “except iff a 
large block of trees I have standing 
in ground which has been fertilized. 
Many of these trees are overloaded. 
I think this plainly shows that it was 
not cold which makes the crop so 
short in this vicinity. The trees which 
now have a heavy setting were very,. 
heavily loaded last year, while those 
with a light set were not excessively. 
loaded last season. The stand of 
plums almost a failure, European va- 
rieties showing a fair setttmg, but all 
European and natives are nearly a 
failure here on account of the rot 
that apparently nothing will prevent.” 


Vernon, Sussex Co—Ice formed in 


this. section two nights recently. 
Nevertheless the apple crop promises 
to be a good one, Peach buds all 
badly .injured. Early strawberries 
were injured. Potatoes all planted, 
the acreage being more than usual. 
Milk 2%c p_qt, and supply increasing 
since going cut upon pasture. Hay 
crop promises to be good one. Owing 
to lateness of spring, corn just being 
planted and but few gardens made, 
Onions not being so extensively grown 
as last year. Butter 24c, eggs 18c, po- 
tatoes @$1 p bu. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co-—Owing 
to the backward spring farm crops 
are very much behind the usual time. 
Potatoes looking as well as could be 
expected, corn very yellow. Potatoes 
bringing $1 p bu, wheat $1, rye 70e, 
hay $20 p-ton. Strawberries just com- 
ing into market. 


Park Ridge, Bergen Co—Cold rains 
and frosts have been much in evi- 
dence for some weeks past. The, sea- 
son is one month late and farmers 
find themselves far behind in all 
work. Those who planted early must 
replant. Plums and peaches have suf- 





CLASS IN HORTICULTURE STUDYING APPLES AT NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
No method of teaching gives the student so definite a knowledge of the subject he is studying as han- 


dling and examining specimens and then taking such notes as the instructor may add to what has been 
It is rapidly replacing the old style of teaching, wherever such replacement is possible. 


served. 


ob- 
Especially is this 


true in the short and winter courses at the agricultural colleges; and it is largely on this account that these 
courses are becoming so justly and widely popular, and the colleges are having difficulty in providing .accommo- 


dation for the big classes. 


Every student whose interest‘is aroused enough to go voluntarily to one of these col- 


legcs is sure to gain a fund of information far greater than can be represented by the mere expense. 





























but apples and pears 
Yook very well. Grass, rye and oats 
though late, promise well. Poultry 
has not done as well as usual. 


Still Water, Sussex Co—Grass, corn 
and garden truck are growing well. 
Several farmers are talking of sowing 
alfalfa. Feed has advanced and 
farmers are noi buying their winter 
feed as they usually do. 


_ Titusville, Mercer Co—Corn not all 
planted yet. Wheat in fairly good 
condition. The hailstorm in this sec- 
tion destroyed the rye and injured the 
wheat. Apple crop very light. Fruit 
crop in general is a failure. 


Peakness, Passaic Co—What corn is 
up is slow in grewing, the nights be- 
ing toocold. Potatoes are looking fine; 
all came up in good shape. The grass 
is looking fine and bids fair for a full 
crop. Grain is all in head’and stand- 
ing up. The heads are large and the 
prospect is for a big crop. Apples are 
all set and the outlook is for a very 


fered greatly, 





large yield. All the trees in this 
part of the county are looking 
healthy. 

DELAWARE 


Vegetable Pack Uncertain—The late 
season has materially complicated the 
canned vegetable situation in the Dia- 
mond state this year and the outcome 
of ’07 operations is by no means clear- 
ly defined. Canners are so far in- 
clined to be somewhat chary of ex- 
pressing their opinion as to, the fu- 
ture. It is claimed there are 35 can- 
neries in operation in Sussex Co this 
year against 30 in ’06. Some factories 
there are paying $7.59@8 p ton this 
season for sugar corn. Labor is 
scarce and high, this hitting farmers 
and packers alike. In Newcastle Co 
a few factories are getting corn this 
year at $7.50 p ton in:the husk and 
tomatoes at 8.50@9, which is consid- 
erably better returns than growers se- 
cured a couple of years ago. 


Milford, Sussex Co—-Wheat in good 
condition. Army worm has appeared. 
Harvest about two weeks late. Con- 
tinued cold and wet weather has kept 
all crops back. Very little fruit of 
any kind. Strawberry crep large. 
Prices good. 

Millville, Sussex Co—Corn prospects 
not very bright. Potatoes looking fine. 
New corn is worth 75c p bu, wheat $1, 
potatoes 90c, eggs 16¢ p doz, butter 
20c p Ib. Help svery carce. Straw- 
bérries bring good prices. 


Cranberries Generally Wintered Well 








As far as can be learned at this 
date, cranberry vines on Cape Cod 
and in New Jersey and Wisconsin 


genérally wintered fairly well. . There 
are exceptions in various localities of 
each of the states mentioned, but a 
majority of reports from correspond- 
ents scattered throughout different 
imvortant cranberry producing sec- 
tions indicate fairly satisfactory con- 
ditions. It appears that the seasan is 
fully two to three weeks late, and the 
drawing of water from bogs has been 
in accordance. In _ fact, frosts ‘were 
reported along Cape Cod the second 
week of June, and New Jersey grow- 
ers also tell of unusually cool weath- 
er. However, the present week wit- 
nesses more favorable climatic condi- 
tions. 

The season is so young that it is 
impossible to forecast anything re- 
garding the crop outlook, yet.as stated 
above-.the condition of vines at this 
date is averaging up about as well as 
could be expected. Some losses re- 
ported on unprotected bogs along 
Cape Cod. 
spondents say they believe the crop 
_outeome will depend largely upon the 
late flowed vines, and that at best the 
season will be short. The lateness of 
the latter has delayed the appearance 
of insects in Massachusetts, but they 
are now more or less in evidence. 
~Growers are preparing for a season of 
unusual activity in the way of spray- 
ing. Some Wisconsin correspondents 
say vines in that-state passed through 
the winter well, but in a few localities 
there are signs of many false blos= 
soms. 
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A few New Jersey corre- 


AMONG -THE FARMERS 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, June 17, 1907. 


At New York, cattle market de- 
clined after Monday of last week on 

a less active home demand and ger- 
seal lower prices in western mar- 
kets. Steers fell off 10 to l5c, closing 
steady; bulls 25 to 40c; cows 10 to 30c. 
Calves fell off 50 to Tic Wednesday 
on veals and $1@1.25 on buttermilks; 
the whole market ruled dull and 
lower, later closing fully 1@1.25 
lower than the opening on veals. 

Today there were 28 cars of cattle 
and 5170 calves on sale. Steers fully 
10c higher; bulls dull and 10 to lic 
lower; bologna cows showed more 
strength, selling about 1U0c higher than 
at the close of last week; medium 
cows barely steady; fat cows firm. 
Veals firm far choice stock; steady 
for others but slow; prices weakened 
and fell off 25c; buttermilks declined 
50c. Ordinary to choice 850 to 1310-lb 
steers $4.80@6.45 p 100 lbs; 11 cars 
of stable fed Pa 5@6.45, weights 856 
to 1313-lbs; extra Pa steers, 1360 Ibs, 
6.7. Bulls 3.50@4.50; cows 2.0@ 
4.95; tail ends 2.25@2.30; oxen 4.30; 
fat heifers 5.60; veals 5@7.50; culls 4 
@4.50; buttermilks 2.50@3.50. 

The decline in sheep, lambs and 
yearlings last Monday was followed 
by a continuous drop in prices up to 
the close of the week, with the de- 
mand unequal to the supply, and an 
accumulation of stock from day to 
day. Prices Saturady, as compared 
with last Monday, were $1.50 lower 
on lambs, $1.75 lower on yearlings 
and 75ec lower on sheep. Today there 
were 5% cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
and yearlings dull to 25c¢ « lower; 
lambs slow and 25@50c off; N 
state ewes at 4@5, a few state year- 
lings 5@5.50, southern lambs 6.50@ 
7.75,. culls 6. 

Today there were about 300 hogs 
on sale. Prices showed a little firm- 
ness for light weights. N-~-Y state 
hogs, weighing 150 to 250 Ibs, sold 
at $6.50@6.70 p 100 Ibs. 

At Buffalo, cattle shippers on Mon- 
day of this week footed up 175 loads. 
Choice steers ruled higher, tops rang- 
ing $5.40@6.65 p 100 Ibs. Inferior 
grades easy. Common to fair beeves 
5@5.75, heifers 3.75@5.25, cows 3.25@ 
4,50, bulls 4@5, feeding steers 4@5.23, 
stockers 3.50@4.25. Veal market 
slumpo d badly, choice going at 6@ 
7.25, common calves 4@5, milch cows 
3G 55 ea. 

Hog receipts amounted to 75 
doubles. - Prices advanced decidedly, 
bulk of sales bringing $6.50@6.65 p 
100 Ibs. A great tumble in sheep and 
lambs, prices in sympathy with a gen- 
eral — elsewhere. Yearling lambs 
$6@6.25, spring lambs 7@7.50, sheep 
5.25@5.50. 

At, Pittsburg, the opening of this 
week saw best cattle selling steady, 
while grassers ruled weak. Good to 
prime steers $6@6.50 p 100 Ibs, medi- 
um to —_ 5.25@5.50, heifers 4@5.20, 
cows 3.25@4.65, veals 6@7, inferior 
and scaae calves Se4, fcy bulls 5@ 
5.50, common to good 3.50@4.65, oxén 
3.50@5, feeding steers 4.25@5.25, 
stock ees 38.50@4.25, milch cows 25@ 

ea, 

Hog market in better shape, arrivals 
being 50 doubles. Mediums brought 
$6.45@6.50 p 100 Ibs, heavies 6.35, 
heavy Yorkers 6.50, light Yorkers and 
pigs 6.501@6.55. Sheep market demor- 
alized with 35 loads on sale. Lainbs 

50@7.50, wethers 5@5.50, culls 3@4. 


PENNSLYVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


flour $5@5.75 p bbl, onions 2@2.40 p 
sk, old potatoes 80@85c p bu, new 3@ 
4.50 p bbl, radishes 20@25c p doz, 
comb] honey 16@18 p Ib. Cukes 80c¢ p 
doz, squash 1@1.50 p bskt, lettuce 50c, 
strawberries 3.50@4 p cra, cmy but- 
ter 25e p Ib, dairy’ 18@20c, cheese 12 
@léc, eggs 16@18c p doz, live fowls 
13@14c p Ib, spfing chickens 20@24c, 
corn 60c p ib, eats Sic, timothy hay 
23: p’ tons ~~~.“ 

At Philadelphia, live fowls 14@15c 
p Ib, squabs $3@4 p doz, apples 6@7 
p bbl, strawberries 8@l4c p qt, old 
potatoes 85@95c p bu. Onions 2@2.40 
oa oa, cabbage 1.25@1.50 p bbl, aspar- 

p bch, beets 3@5 p 100 
Soba. cane 15@1ic A doz, cmy butter 
24c p Ib, ib. dairy 20 @ 22c hay 
24 p ton, rye straw 12@ 12.50, wheat 
and oat straw 9@10, bran 24@25. 








PATRONS 
HUSBANDRY: 
Pennsylvania Grange Notes 









Auburn Center grange, No 101, of 
Susquehanna county, is one of the 
thriving granges of the state. Meet- 
ings are frequently held in which all 
the members take great interest. 


Erie county Pomona, No 4, met at 
Philipsville June 12 and 13. The 
meeting was called to order in the 


fourth degree Wednesday morning, an 
orchestra playing the opening music. 
Granges represented were Waterford, 
Summit, Eureka, Greenfield, Union, 
West Greene, Edinboro, Belle Valley, 
Cloverfield, Springfield, Lake Shore, 
Cherry Hill, Conneaut and Mill Vil- 
lage. 

Lackawanna county grange held a 
good meeting recently with South Ab- 
ington grange at Clarks Summit. The 
interesting features which character- 
ize all grange meetings were not 
lacking, the greatest of which was a 
very interesting half-hour talk given 
by E. B. Dorsett of Tioga, worthy lec- 
turer of the state grange. 

A largely attended meeting of 
Northampton county grange was held 
recently at Belfast. Discussions cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects, includ- 
ing the new farmers’ telephone com- 
pany, the approaching grangers’ pic- 
nic for Northampton, county public 
meetings for the presentation of Pa- 
trons’ ideas and kindred matters. 

Pennsylvania now has ten grange 
banks, but the organizers have con- 
cluded that this number is too small 
and are casting about for available 
openings. The llth bank will proba- 
bly be organized in Crawford county. 


New Jersey Grange Notes 








Mullica Hill grange, No 51, cele- 
brated its children’s day June 15 with 
appropriate exercises at the home of 
Master C. G. Kirby. Flora had a good 
program arranged. The grange meet- 
ings are well attended and the lec- 
turer has plenty of assistance which 
she thoroughly appreciates and which 
helps to make the meetings more in- 
teresting. This grange has taken a 
very decided stand on the milk ques- 
tion and expects to hold together to 
sell by liquid measure and not lower 
the price. 

Moorestown grange hall was filled 
to overflowing at its recent children's 
day exercises. The program was one 
of the best ever presented. The florat 
drill by 16 young ladies reflected 
much credit upon those who took 
part. The meeting was in charge of 
Emma Conover, Flora of the grange. 
After the exercises inside, the boys 
and young men had an athletic con- 
test in the large yard adjoining. Fol- 
lowing this the school girls and young 
farmers’ wives had a contest unhitch- 


~ing and unharnessing a horse and 


hitching !t to a buggy again. This 
afforded much amusement. Some of 
the women can harness and hitch a 
horse as quickly as the men. First 
prize for School girls was won by 
Mabel Roberts, who unhitched and 
unharnessed the horse from the bug- 
gy, then reharnessed and hitched it 
again, in one minute and 26 seconds. 
The contest between the women was 
a tie, the work being done in one 
minute, four seconds. After the out- 
door exercises and amusements, ice 
cream strawberries and cake were 
enjoyed in the hall. This was consid- 
ered one of the most successful chil- 
dren’s day exercises ever held by this 
grange and can > ge be imitated by 
other granges. —{G. L. G. 


At Cleveland, ola potatoes 75@80c p 
bu, new $3@4 p bbl, onions 2 p sack, 
apples 5@6.50 p bbl. Cmy butter 24c 
p Ib, eggs 15@16c p doz, fowls 12@ 
13¢ p Ib, spring chickens 20@23c, pea 
beans 2 p bu, popcorn 3c p Ib. Live 
hogs 6@6.20 p 100 Ibs, spring lambs 
6@7.50, wethers 5.50@6, veal calves 
6@7.25, prime beef steers 5.50@6.25, 
fat cows 4@475. Timothy hay 22 p 
ton, rye straw 11, wheat 95c p bu, 
corn 58c. 
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The New Egg Farm 
ol Satie crtinh rita 
upon uc’ eggs an 

asa oe table — * enter; .. either by 
or with branches agriculture. It 
tells all about how to feed a4 manage, how to 
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saving ete, etc. original ustrations. 
331 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth son oveccccesoosesess $1.00 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the 
natural history of tyrkeys; the various an 
= ark methods to ‘is sted ist the business 

tur —- wee Ree: 
Ease evoocces $1.0 


Staking Foaltry Sey 


By Edwin ©. Powell. A manual of practical in- 
formation on poultry keeping. It tells what to do, 
‘ when_ to do Les Pires | 


do_ i 
56% inches. Cloth .... 
Poultry Architecture 
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Quinby’s New Bee Keeping 
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Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
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capons, turkeys, water fowl iow to 
various conditions and for different AB | I}'as- 
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A. Little Brown wren 


finds her way through the great thicket of 
Mew does she know her path, 
thousand leaves 


hidden by a thousand > 
Tangled and crushed together by their own 
growth, a crown of thorns hangs over the 
thrush’s.nest; thorns for the mother, hope 
for the young. Is there a crown of thorns 
over your heartP A spike has gone deep 
enough into mine. Richard Jeffries. 


The Troe, Courageous Heart 


BY MOSES TEGGART 








O not in brawls and not in strife, 
In which truth hath no part, 

Doth war, as for its very life, 
The true, courageous heart. 


To stand up nobly against odds, r 
All for the-tfuth’s sweet sake; 

To feel one will ’tis, even God’s, - 
Doth men true brothers make. 


To bring together those whom wrong 
Has severed sore, and then 

“heir lives help make sweet as a song, 
True women and true men! 


_ To strive for this, to war for this, 
Nor soulless stand apart, 

Is still thy aim and highest bliss, 
O true, courageous heart. 


Disease Carrying Mosquitoes and Flies 


Malaria is transmitted from one 
person to another by mosquitoes. 
Farmers and others shoulil guard 
their health accordingly. The history 








of the discovery of the relation- 
ship existing . between malaria and 
the mosquito reads like the 
so-called fairy tales boo yee’ 

so 


people are inclined to doubt. 
the utmost importance that everyone 
should be able to recognize and check 
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TWO TYPES_OF MOSQUITOES 





the propagation of the malaria-pro- 
ducing mosquito. There are more than 
100 species, but less than 50 have been 
found in the United. States. Only one 
genus or group, krown as Anopheles, 
has been connected with human ma- 
laria. 

The deadly Anopheles holds its body 
nearly at right angles to any stirface 
upon which it ‘~; while Culex keeps 
its body nearly parallel with the sur- 
face. Where you see a mosquito, ap- 
parently standing on his head, be on 
your guard. It is a dangerous fellow. 
These two positions are shown in the 
accompanying outlines. The male 
mosquito is not dangerous, but it is 
the blood-sucking female that trans- 
mits the disease germs. 

The eggs of mosquitoes are depos- 
fited in water. They Go not breed in 
grass, as is frequently supposed, but 
rank growths of weeds and grass may 
concede a small puddle, thus forming 
an ideal breeding place. The wrigglers, 
as they are often called, are frequent- 
ly abundant in stagnant pools, ponds 
or slow-running streams. The dan- 
gerous wriggler is the one that lays 
just under the surface of the water 
with his body parallel with the sur- 
face. Study illustration. The most 
common and dangerous breeding 
places on the farm are the cistern, 
rain barrel or tub. Rain water is fre- 


quently found literally alive with mos-_ 


quito wrigglers and has to be strained 
through a cloth before it can be uséd. 
Some people hoot at the idea that 
there is danger from such sources. 
From 10,000 to 20,000 mosquito eggs, 
and later as many wrigglers in one 
rain barrel is not uncommon. All this 
could be prevented with a tablespoon- 
ful of kerosene poured on the surface. 

Mosquitoes pass the winter in the 
edult stage, snugly tucking themselves 
away late in the fall in cracks and 
crevices of buildings and other places 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


where they can find protection. At 
the opening of spring they appear and 
seek favorable places in which to de- 
posit their eggs. Some species lay 300 
or 400 eggs at once, while others lay 
them singly. An uncovered or partly 
opened cistern, rain barrel, tub, 
bucket, tin can, old crock, basin, bot- 
tle, in fact anything that will hold 
water, is suflicient to furnish mos- 
quitoes enough to infect’ that entire 
neighborhood wit. malaria. There are 
at least ten or 12 generations of mos- 
quitoes in a season. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
prevent their breeding in seemingly 
insignificant places, such as road ba- 









sins, watering troughs, roof-gutters, 
holes in trees, house-vases, old tin cans, 
heloler Line Meter Lime” 
¢ apehe, of 
, Material Masgurlo 
briggter of Mater Line - 
Commas Maspurl: - 
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MOSQUITO LARVAE 


broken crocks, fruit jars, etc. Stag- 
mant pools and ponds should be thor- 
oughly drained. If it is not practi- 
cablesto drain them, the introduction 
of small fish, such as are commonly 
found in every fresh water stream, 
will lessen the mosquito larve. The 
stickleback and gold fishes are par- 
ticularly fond of wrigglers. 

A small quantity of kerosene poured 
over the surface of water will destroy 
and prevent mosquitoes from breed- 


ing “in ponds, cisterns, cesspools, 
privies, rain barrels, tubs or other 
Places, and destroy any larve con- 


tained in them. Care should be taken 
to properly screen the doors and win- 
dows of dwelling houses in malarial 
sections. Persons who are suffering 
from malaria should not expose them- 
selves where mosquitoes can bite them 
and thus transmit the disease to 
others. 

Screens will prevent the entry of 
house flies, which are also.a serious 
menace of health. Flies carry the 
germs of ‘typhoid fever and many 
other diseases. During the late war 
with Spain, the greater proportion of 
our soldiers who became ill in the 
camps from typhoid fever, were in- 
fected by the common house fly carry- 
ing the disease germs on their feet 





and tongue to articles of food, which 
were afterward eaten by the soldiers. 

Gangrene has also been known to 
have been carried by flies. As these 
creatures breed largely in horse ma- 
nure, too much care cannot be given 
to the sanitary conditions about the 
farm during the summer months. 
Where it is possible to do so, manure 
should be taken regularly from the 
barn and spread upon the field seme 
distance from the house. Farmers and 
others woéuld do well to look into this 
matter carefully for their protection. 


Yankee Philosophy 


BY UNCLE JOE 








Ev’ry ol’ hoss shows not on’y his 
keep but also his keeper. 

Yew can’t convince a boy thet On- 
ions are healthy along *baout weedin’ 
time. 

It is no wonder thet some hosses 
don’t feel their oats; haow kin they? 

Ef a man kin hold his temper he 
kin hold lots more in life thet’s val- 
lerbul. 

When oppertunerty. knocks at yewr 
door don’t make yewr wife git up an’ 
’tend it. 

Yew can’t git very fur on the road 
tew success ef yew keep markin’ 
time. 

Ev’rything doesn’t comé tew him 
who waits; ez a rule the debtor hez 
tew be looked up. 

Ef yewr train uv thought hez come 
tew a stan’ still, it may be becuz 
yew've forgot tew “wood up.” 

He who makes tew blades uv grass 
grow where on’y one grew afore is 
liable tew git a purty fair crop. 

The laouder yew talk when away 
frum home, the more apt people are 
tew think yew don’t git- away very 
of’n, 

One good thing abaout growin’ old: 
A feller is more apt tew git up ‘arly 
in the mornin’, consequently he gits 
more work done. 

They is lots uv people in the world 
who is willin’ tew give 16 adunces 
tew the paound, but they don’t want 
tew give yew anything tew wrap it 
up in. 


The ol hoss need hev no fear uy bein’ 


pushed aside fur the autermobile; man: 


likes tew use the whip purty well, an’ 

they ain’t no satisfaction in lickin’ a 
The fust baby is allus the best an’ the 

wust. > 


louis D. Robinson. 

















Our Friend the Toad 


“ EVERAL interesting little toad 
S storics have been published in 
these columns this spring. These 
have served to call attention to 
this useful little denizen of:our gar- 
den. It is a pity that his real value is 
not better understood. He has been 
considered worthy of being made the 
subject of a bulletin by the United 


States department of agriculture, 
which points out that he is one of 
the mest useful insect destroyers 


which the farmer can befriend. 

According to this bulletin the exam- 
ination of the stomachs of 149 toads 
shows the food to consist of ants, cut- 
worms, thousand-legged worms, cater- 
pillers, ground beetles and allies, May 
beetles and allies, weevils, grasshop- 
pers, crickets, spiders, scw-bugs, po- 
tato beetles and allies, carrion beetles, 
snails, anglé worms, miscellaneous 
caterpillers and beetles, with a very 
small percentage of vegetable matter. 
In fact 98 per cent is. of animal origin. 

A typical stomach examined by the 
writer of this bulletin showed present 
6 cutworms, 5 thousand-legged worms, 
6 sow-bugs, 9 ants, 1 weevil, and 1 
ground beetle. On the basis of the 
above data the amount of food con- 
sumed in-24 hours would stand as fol- 
lows: 24 cutworms, 20 thousand- 
legged worms, 24 Sow-bugs, 36 ants, 4 
weevils, 4 ground beetles. As high 
as 77 thousand-legged worms have 
been found in. a single stomach: No 
less than 65 gypsy moth caterpillers 
were found’in the stomach of a Mas- 
sachusetts* toad. Another stomach 
held 55 army- worms. One. experi- 
menter fed over 34- celery caterpillers 
to a toad in less than three hours. 
Dr Hodge of Clark university states 
that he has seen a toad “snap up 86 
house flies in less than ten minutes.” 
Another ‘fed 90 rosebugs to a toad 
without satisfying its:appetite. “This 
shows how extremely useful is this 
humble denizen of the garden, and 
how. well. worth cultivatirg and en- 
couraging. 

The toad is of equal value in the 
greenhouse, particularly in destroying 
snails and kindred "pests. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to provide artificial homes, 
for toads in gardens. These are easily 
made -by digging shallow holes and 
partly covering .them with stones, 
Toads will use these for weeks, sally- 
ing forth at night and returning at 
daybreak. 





I fain would have my place in Paradise, 
With all the broken, blighted things of 


earth— 
The flowers by north winds strangled at 
: their birth: 


The unwelcome, ‘unloved children, early 
w 
In- sorrow's lore; the tender faith that 
es 

Poisoned -by deadly doubt; the bitter 
dearth 

Of hearts, who waste their dear love's 
priceless. worth 

For ates souls to squander and de- 

ers 

Surely, the fairest spot in Heaven 1s 
moe . 

Where blighted buds may bloom; where 
little feet 

May run to gain ct last the mother’s 

SS: ‘ 

Where holy trust a hoiy truth may 
meet; 

And, oh, my heart, where love its own 
shall greet, 

And bl ge ca sure, its crown of 


ss! 
{Susan Marr Spalding in the Century. 
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Fine Butter Made at Home 


BY AUNT JEBUSHA 





[One of our perplexed Tablers recent- 
ly asked through the Open Forum for 
help from successful butter makers, her 
own product never being quite what 
she thought it should be. Here is a re- 
sponse from one successful butter mak- 
er, who has promptly come to her aid. 
Next week the ways of other successful 
butter makers will be printed. Doubt 
Jess many besides the perplexed one 
co us enough to ask, will appreci- 
ate these practical helps.—The Editor.] 


EAR Mrs S. B: I thoroughly 
D sympathize with you in your 

dificulty in producing perfect 

butter. A week is too long to 
keep cream in warm weather; churn- 
ing twice a week would be more sat- 
isfactory. 

CLEANLINESS ESSENTIAL 


Absolute cleanliness is essential. 
Not only should every utensil be 
washed very clean, thoroughly scald- 
ed and carefully dried, but the place 
where the milk is set for the cream 
to rise should be well ventilated with 
pure, clean air. 

SETTING THE MILK 


An ordinary cellar, however clean, 
is not a desirable place for setting 
milk at any time of the year. A cool 
pantry or milk room, with open win- 
dow, before which is hung a cloth 
rinsed in clean, cold water once or 
twice daily, is the best arrangement 
where the milk is to be set in pans. 
This cloth, which should be scalded 
every morning, helps to keep the air 
cool and pure. In hot weather, milk 
should be skimmed as soon as it bony- 
clabbers, and before on cooler days; 
never at any time allow it to set un- 
til it becomes ill smelling. If by any 
chance a panfull gets over ripe, which 
can be easily detected by appearance 
an@ smell, the cream should not be 
added to that which is to be churned, 
as a small amount of that sort will 
spoil the whole lot. 

Cream should be kept in a tight 
pail on the cellar bottom, or in cold 
running water and thoroughly stirred 
each time new cream is added. Test 
with a dairy thermometer when ready 
to churn; if too cool, the pail con- 
taining the cream may be placed in 
a pan of hot water and stirred un- 
ceasingly until the proper tempera- 
ture is reached. 

To prepare the hands for working 
butter, hold in water as hot as can 
be borne, then immerse quickly in 
cold. This may need to be done re- 
peatedly until the butter does not 
stick to them when just right. 


WASHING AND SALTING 


Butter should be washed twice in 
cold water while in the churn, and 
if, as is sometimes the case in hot 
weather, it comes “soft,” work and 
salt it quickly in the tray, pat down 
evenly, lay over it a folded cheese 
cloth rinsed in lime water and place 
in the cellar to cool. Work over and 
print in the cool ofthe next morning, 
spread the cheese cloth, washed and 
scalded and rinsed in cool water, then 
in fresh lime water, over the prints 
and place again in the cellar to stiff- 
en, when it should be placed in a 
tight stone jar, which must be made 
absolutely clean and scalded each 
time fresh butter is placed in it. If 
there is only a small amount of old 
butter in the jar it may be removed 
while the receptacle is cleaned and 
Placed on top of the new butter to 
be used first. 

PREPARING LIME WATER 

The cloths wrung out of lime water 
prevent any germs in the atmosphere 
from reaching the butter. To pre- 
Pare this lime water, place a piece of 
lime in an earthern dish and add wat- 
er to slake thoroughly. Do not let it 
burn-dry, but. watch as long as it 
subbles, adding more water to keep it 
n liquid form. When it has all 
‘la. pour into a large glass can 
with a tight cover. The lime will set- 
le“to the bottom, with clear water on 
‘op. Add a tablespoon of this lime 
water to a basin of clear water to 
tinse the cloths. This will keep in- 
lefinitely, and more water may be 
added when the first is exhausted. 


PACKING TO KEEP 


To keep butter any length of time, 
vuiter should be carefully washed 
-wice, worked, (when it comes nice 


AMO} 


and hard only one working is neces- 
sary) salted and packed firmly in a 
stone jar, with a sprinkling of salt 
between each churning. Several 
churnings may be added until the jar 
is nearly full. A brine made by 
dissolving clean salt in pure boiling 
water until the water will not take 
up more, should, when’ thoroughly 
cool, be placed over the first layer 
of butter and, of course, poured out 
each time while adding another lay- 
er. When the jar is nearly full, a 
cloth cut to fit the top of the jar is 
placed over the butter, a thick layer 
of salt over that and the brine 
added again. Cared for in this 
way butter will keep several weeks, 
or months, if need be. 


»CBEAMERY CAN DESIBABLE 


The best way I know of raising 
cream entails the expense of a cream- 
ery can, with glass gage in the side 
and faucet at the bottom for draw- 
ing off the milk, then the cream. This 
can must be kept in water that is 
running, or else changed each day. 
The cream rises in twelve hours or 
less so that for a moderate amount 
of milk one can will be sufficient. It 
must be thoroughly washed for each 
milking and scalded daily and, of 
course, warm milk sheuld never be 
mixed with cold. A  ilong-handled 
dish mop“ is most convenient for 
cleaning this can. The cost of such 
a can is from $1.50 to $3, according 
to size. It will soon pay for itself in 
the larger amount of cream obtained 
and the work of skimming and wash- 
in® pans, saved. 

Churning twice a week, in hot 
weather makes extra work, but eter- 
nal vigilance is the price we must 
pay for perfect butter made at home, 
and it is well worth while, even 
though the amount be small. 





The Open Forum 


Dear Host: In reply to Mr and Mrs 
E. R. B. of Wyoming, I would like to 
suggest adopting a boy from some 
home or state institution. There is a 
bright, active boy in our town, who 
came from the Little Wanderers’ 
Home in Boston. I know of two 
smart state boys, one studying to be 
a minister, another a lawyer. May 
“ay ad words encourage you—[A. 


Dear Host: Some men seem to think 
that all women delight in decking 
themselves with dead birds and furs. 
I have never worn a dead bird and 
never wip An ostrich plume is the 
only feather I permit on my hats, and 
the only fur piece I have ever owned 
was a Christmas gift. I never look 
upon it except with feelings of pity 
and regret and have never felt one 
bit of pleasure in its possession. It 
may be that some of the fur-bearing 
animals are cruel, but they only kill 
to satisfy hunger, while man pursues 
and kills for the mere lové of it. He 
sets out on his predatory trips with 
a zest and a lust for bloodshed that 
would make the most vicious wild 
animal hang its head in shame. In 
my mind’s eye I can see Mr Safford 
pursuing that little weasel with more 
pleasure than it finds in hunting its 
prey. In my neighborhood some 
trappers visit their traps but once a 
week which means that the captive 
can stay in the trap until he dies of 
misery and hunger. Could any pred- 
atory animal kill as cruelly as that? 
I repeat what I said before, if killing 
must be done let it be as a sad ne- 
ecessity and not as a  pleasure.— 
{Mabel Spencer Carnell, Pa. 


Dear Host: I want to add my word 
on the cruelty of trapping. If it were 
only skunks, weasles, mink, etc, that 
were caught, it would be bad enough, 
because of their long suffering before 
the trapper, in this locality usually a 
thoughtless. ‘boy visits the traps. 
But how many poor rabbits, birds, 
domestic cats, and even dogs, are 
caught-in the traps to suffer a linger- 
ing death, or’ go mutilated for life. 
This is not mere speculative theory on 
my part, for I have known many 
cases of such mutilation of domestic 
animals, and have heard heartrending 


Lawford, 
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Our Pattern Ofie: 

No 4210—Here is sketched an apron 
having two box plaits from the neck 
edge, front and back, retaining the 
fullness to the waist line and then al- 


lowing it to fall free. Sleeve frills 
may finish the armholes and a row 








ATTRACTIVE SMALL APBON 


No 4210—Pretty Little Apron, 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. 
of insertion may adorn the neck and 
lower edges. A swiss, dimity, nain- 
sook or lawn may serve as material, 
1% yards 36 inches wide being need- 
ed for medium size. 

No 6897—The lingerie waist is so 
important a part of the wardrobe that 
every woman needs one or two of real 
daintiness. A model for such is 
sketched. The French nainsook is 
very sheer and makes very dainty 





A PRETTY LINGERIE WAIST 


No 6897—A Charming Waist, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 
waists of this kind with insets of Ger- 
man Valenciennes. The small open- 
work embroidery is simple and not 
difficult to realize, but if one does not 
know how to embroider, the waist 
will be exceedingly pretty without, 

HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are sold for 10 cents 
each and should be ordered by num- 
ber of our Pattern Department, this 
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The Sorrows of a Skipper 


“I hates to think of dyin’,” 
skipper to the mate; 
“Starvation, shipwrecks, heart disease [ 

loathes to contemplate. 
I hates to think of vanities and all the 
crimes they lead to”"— 
Then says the mate, 
With looks sedate, 
“Ye doesn’t reely need to.” 





says the 


“To conjer up the happy days What care- 
less has slipped by. x 
I hates to contemplate the day~ad ups 
and left me Mary”— 
Then says the mate, 
“Why contemplate, 
If it ain't necessary?” 


“Suppose that this here vessel,” 
the skipper with a groan, 
“Should lose ‘er bearin’s, run away, and 

bump upon a stone; 
Suppose she'd shiver and go down when 
save ourselves we couldn’t"— 
The mate repHes, 
“Oh, blow me eyes! 


says 


Suppose, ag’in, she shouldn't?” 
“The chances is ag'in us,” says the skip- 
per in dismay, 
“If fate don’t kill us out and out, it gits 
us all some day. 
So many perish of old age, the death- 
rate must be fearful”— 
“Well,” says the mate, 
“At any rate 
We might as well die cheerful.” 
“I read in them statistic books,” the 
nervous skipper cries, 
“That every minute by the clock some 
feller ups and dies. 
I wonder what disease they 
kills in such a hurry”— 
The mate he winks 
And says, “I thinks 
They mostly dies of worry.” 


gits that 


“Of certain things,” the skipper sighs, 
“me conscience won't be rid, . 
And all the wicked things I done I sure 
should not have did. 
The wrinkles on me inmost soul com- 
pel me oft to shiver”’— 
“Yer soul's fust rate,” 
Observes the mate; 
“The trouble’s with yer liver.” 
(Wallace Irwin in the Century. 





A Pointer—The smaller the piece of 
meat to be roasted the Higher should 
be the temperature of the oven, This 
is because the quicker the exterior 
coagulates the more the meat juices 
are prevented from drying up. With 
larger roasts, however, the tempera- 
ture of the oven must be modified or 
the exterior of the roast will b» 
burned before the interior is heated 
through. In broiling, this same prin- 
ciple holds—an intensely hot fire is 
to be desired. 





Never judge a painting by the size 
of the artist’s signature. 
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How Two Girls Became Independent 


BY MARY BATES 

Our brother said we couldn’t, and 
our mother said we shouldn’t, but our 
. father said he 
didn’t care. 
and we said 
we'd do it, and 
we did. The 
twenty-first of 
September 
found us cone- 
sidering ways 
and -means, for 
after the earth- 
quake and fire 
there was very 
little left of 
what had once 
been a consid- 
erable fortune. 
Our mode of 
living had_ to 
be changed 
and everything 
in. peneral 
was tops y- 
turv y. Sister 
wanted to go 
on with her 
singing lessons 
and this would 
have been the 
Jast straw to the financial burden the 
family was carrying. All our sug- 
gestions were frowned down, until we 
hit upon the plan of hop-picking. 
his caused great merriment to the 
rest of the family. Brother said girls 
that were good for tea-fights and 
church socials would cut a sorry fig- 
ure’in the hop fields, but we were de- 
termined to do it and finally got start- 
ed. Our paraphernalia consisted of 
bedding, cooking utensils and the old- 
est clothes we could gather together, 


TROUBLES GALORE 

Our troubles began from the very 
start. We had packed a coal oil stove 
in a bucket and this the baggage man 
refused to check. All our smiles and 
persuasions could not move him an 
inch from the path of rectitude and 
duty. Finally he spied the address, 
gave us a look and asked if we were 
golng hop picking. Our reply brought 
forth, “Poor things! Here,’ Bill, 
check this through,” and se ended 
our first trouble. 

We stayed at the hotel in Hopland 
that night and early the next morning 
started to find the manager of the 
fidlds. We had been told the distance 
from the hotel to the fields was half . 


nih 





J 


*amile. I'd like to tar and feather my 
informant. Perhaps the suit case, 
coats, etc, made the distance seem 


greater than it really was. 
When we did find him, our appear- 
ance seemed to greatly amuse him 


and I also noticed that all the pick- 
irs seemed to think we were a great 





uL wll Aten ti ciitn ‘ - 
AMONG THE HOP VINES b | 
joke. We didin’t. It was the first 
money we were to earn and we took 
it very seriously. 

“Guess you'll be safer with the fam- - 
ilies; pretty rough crowd up here,” 
eaid the manager, and forthwith we 
were settled in the midst of the large 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


“happy family,” to whom we seemed 
a great curiosity. One man wanted to, 
know “Who de kefluzzy wid de four, 
eyes” was, meaning me. I always 
hated my glasses. 

All the pickers were tenting, most 
of the families doing their own cook- 


ing and the rest eating at the soup 


kitchen. Here one could get meals 
for twenty cents. The hobo element 
were content with one large meal a 
day, working just long enough to earn 
the necessary money and spending the 
rest of the time in the river. The 
kitchen was run on a co-operative 
plan. The cook paid the helpers two 
dollars a day and many were giad to 
get a chance at it. : 

Next to out tent was a kind, moth- 
erly soul who didn’t think much of 
our oil stove and insisted on our using 
her fire, for which we were duly 
grateful. The tent was rather small, 
The straw, which most used for beds, 
had given out, so we had to use cots, 
which had been mended down the 
center. Did you ever try to sleep on 
one? Take my advice and don’t. The 
two cots filled the tent so completely 





PICKERS ARE HAPPY 





that to get at our things we had to do 
marvelous acrobatic stunts, so if all 
else failed there was still the circus 
left. 

After getting as comfortably settled 
as our cramped quarters allowed, we 
started for work, and here we left our 
identity behind us, getting in exchange 
the numbers 663 and 662. The picking 
looked easy, but oh, my! We picked 
and picked and picked, until every 
bone in our bodies ached, and when 
we were weighed in, Stella had picked 
64 and I 67 pounds, the total earn- 
ings amounting to one dollar and fifty 
two cents. Maybe we weren’t proud 
of our first earnings and at such a 
cost! 


PREPABING FOR BURBGLABS 


That night the manager told us not 
to be afraid of any noise we might 
hear; that the crowd was pretty rough, 
but he thought, not dangerous. From 
what we had seen we were sure of 
the first, but doubtful. of the latter. 
So we accordingly made preparations 
for bed. In the doorway we placed 
a chair, and on this the oil stove. On 
the flour, a large bucket of water. 
We put our pistol and kodak and all 
other valuables under our pillows. The 
kodak was loaded, the pistol was not, 
but it was very nice and new and 
shiny, and I suppose we expected the 
robber to faint at sight of it, fall and 
cut his head on the stove, and finally 
drown in the bucket of water. You 
see, it was Very easy. We waited all 
night, but the accommodating gentle- 
man never put in an appearance. 

At dawn we got up and out to work, 
for by now we had decided we would 
do well if-we made expenses, and this 
we had to do, as we had come with- 
out any money. The thought of the 
*“joshing” we would get at home made 
us go to it as if our lives depended on 


it. ‘And how we worked! We found 
it much easier the second day. At 
first we had picked too clean, being 
careful not to get any leaves in. This 
was quite unnecesary, and we got 
quite expert in ripping the hops intv 
the baskets. But oh, they were light, 
and a hundred pounds meant many, 
many sacks to be filled. 


It was the pulling down of the 
strings on which the hops were trained 
to wire fifteen feet from the ground, 
which we found the hardest. We had 
to get ourselves into a hard knot, and 
Pull with all our might, and then 
sometimes they wouldn’t come, upon 
which we had to shout “High’ pole!” 
and this brought to the scene a man 
with a long stick, on the end of which 
was a knife, and he did the rest. 

The getting of the filled sacks to the 
weighing place at the end of the day 
was another hard task. It was quite a 
distance, and the only way we could 
manage it was by rolling them. Our 
combined efforts that day brought us 
$3.90. This was a great fortune, and 
we decided to spend the night at the 
hotel, which was wild extravagance, 
but the thought of another such night 
as we had spent was too much for 
our heroism. a 


Before starting for the hotel we ate 
in the soup kitchen; fortunately, it 
was dark, so we managed to swallow 
a few mouthfuls. Everyone was very 
friendiy. Upon our entrance we were 
greeted with, “When did yous giris 
come?” “What’s your number?” 
“How many pounds did you make to- 
day?” We packed what belongings 
we needed and wearily trudged to the 
hotel. By this time it had grown 
quite dark. Every shadow, every leaf 
that stirred, set our hearts to quak- 
ing, but nothing happened. You would 
thave to hunt far and wide before you 
could find two more tired girls, but 
we had decided to die game and stay 
till the finish. : 

We couldn’t afford breakfast. I 
never saw a dollar look as large as 
the one we so regretfully left at the 
hotel in payment for our lodging. 
Each one is given a row of hops run- 
ning the length of the field to strip, 
and they pick each row clean before 
passing on to the next. We wished to 
take a picture, and no sun being on 
our row, we stepped into the next 
one, but wé were quickly and effec- 
tively shown our places, and hence- 
forth we were very careful: to in- 


» iringe on no one else’s row. 


HOW PICKERS LIVE 


There were all sorts and conditions 
of camps, but few were sanitary. The 
best conditioned ones were pitched in 
isolated places, single families or 
groups of families managing to con- 
duct their household arrangements 
with some degree of decency and or- 
der. The others herded, together hig- 


“gledy-piggledy. The bones, corn cobs 


and like garbage were thrown on the 
ground. Not wishing to have strained 
social relations with our fellow pick- 
ers, we desisted from efforts at re- 
form. , 

Among the women, we were looked 
upon as millionairessess in disguise, 
because we wore clean shirt waists, 
washed our teeth and slept at the ho- 
tel. Those who did not wish to swell 
a bank account worked only a few 
hours a day, and still kept the inner 
man satisfied, for living was reduced 
to a minimum cost. The average ex- 
pense of food per person was 25 cents 
a day, thanks to the free usage of a 
nearby orchard and vegetable garden. 
This was a@ great: boon to us. We 
bought fresh meat from the butcher 
who drove into the fields every days 

A HEALTHY COUNTRY 

Only once did we feel the necessity 
of patronizing a drug store and then 
only to purchase some liniment to 
ease the pain which at first our unac- 
customed labor had caused. But there 
was no drug store to be found ‘in 
Hopland. I asked the owner of the 
general merchandise store what they 
did when people were really sick, and 
he said: “This country is so danged 
healthy that if we sold preventives 
the undertaker would never get a 


# chance.” 


We came home richer in health, 
wealth and experience. We had 
earned $120. Our cost of living was 
$12; tent rent $1.50; hotel $23, leaving 
us $85.50. We are immensely proud 
of ourselves, for brother says we are 
“the real thing.” 











‘Mother's Birthday 


BY EMMA L, HARRISON, AGE 14 





N a little white cottage by a pictur- 
i esque lake lived a doctor, his wife 

and two children, Percy and Amy. 
One day as Percy was going 
through the woods he saw lying by 
the roadside a. very little crow. He 
picked it up, carried it home, and 
gave it to Amy to take care of, for 
she dearly loved animals and birds. 

About two weeks after. Percy 
brought home the crow the doctor 
came to see it. In his hand he car- 
ried a pair of scissors. Amy asked 
him a great many times what he was 
going to do with them, but he orily 
smiled and would not say a word. 
He went right up to the crow, opened 
its mouth and cut the thin skin that 
kept its tongue fastened to the lower 
part. “Now, my girl, pretty soon your 
crow will be as good as a parrot,” 
said the doctor. “But you must be 
very careful and put Some vaseline on 
the sore every morning and night for 
three days. Then after that you can 
teach him to talk almost as well as 
you can yourself.” ; 

Percy said, “Amy, you know it is 
mother’s birthday next week, let’s 
make up some little verse and teach 
Master Crow to say it. I know it will 
please mamma very much,” 

“I will go in and see what I can 
find,” said Amy. 

A few days after this as Percy came 
in from school, Amy came up to him 
and whispered, “Percy, you must come 
right out in the back room and hear 
my pet say his piece. He can say it 
beautifully. Tomorrow is mother’s 
birthday; I will get up very early and 
hang his cage in the kitchen and 
when she first comes into the room he 
will greet her with his piece.” 

When mother came in the kitchen 
the next morning Master Crow be- 
gan. Oh, how mother laughed! But 
Master Crow did not think one time 
would do, but kept saying it as fast 
as he could over and over again. Of 
all the presents mother received that 
day she said this was the best. } 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
going to try my luck raising chickens, 
I live on a farm of 176 acres, and we 
have 30 cows, and some young stock, 
I like to go to schoo! and enjoy taking 
music lessons. I am 11 years old.— 
[Mildred Chapin, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
11 years old and live on a farm of 200 
acres. I shall try my luck at raising 
chickens. It is very cold here, and I 
am afraid they are going to Ge I 
have a colt whose name is Bird. I 
help milk the cows. I like to help 
mamma. I take music lessons and 
like it very much indeed.—[Irene 
Johnston, Va. 
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TT: is an important adjunct to 
a carpenter’s outfit and one 
that he can make himself. tt 
fis made of three pieces of board 


about 28 inches long and 6 or more 
inches wide in the case of the bottom 


piece, and 5 inches wide in the case 
of the sides. (See Fig I.) ’ 
These are nailed firmly together as 


is suggested in Fig II. There is prac- 
tically but one angle, other than a 
right angle, that is called for in ordi- 
mary construction. This is an angle 
on the end of a strip of board or 
molding that~ts exactly one-half a 
right angle, or such as is seen in Fig 
Vv. To show that this is an angle of 
45 degrees (one-half a right angle) 
one has only to put two such angles 
together, as is shown in Fig VI, to 
see that a right angle, or a “square” 
corner, has been made. ‘These are 
the corner joints that have to be cut 
in the making of picture frames, and 
in putting together many styles of the 
flat “‘casing”’ about doors and windows 
in the case of the inside finish of 


houses, and of molding, in the case 
of outside finish. It is the common 
“corner” joint so often seen and for 
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FIBST STAGES OF MITRE-BOX 


cutting such a joint the mitre-box 
here described is in regular use. With 
@ small “square’’ mark two lines up- 
on the sides of box shown in Fig H, 
as shown in Fig III. These lines 
must be at right angles to the bot- 
tom of the box, and must be exactly 
as far apart as the width of the box, 
including the side pieces. On the 
lother side of the box, exactly opposite 
‘these lines, and also upon the outside, 
erect two other lines at right angles 
to the bottom, using the square across. 
the top to locate the position of these 
second lines. As one looks down up- 
on the top of the mitre-box the po- 
sition of these lines ought to form a 
perfect square, as will _appear if one 
studies the diagram of the mitre-box 
which is shown in Fig VIII. 

With the lines marked as in Fig 
TII,-saw diagonally down through the 
side boards, as suggested in the dia- 
eram, Fig VIII. There the saw is 











aye 
USE OF SQUARE FOR TRUE LINES 
represented as cutting down through 
the lines at A and B. In the same 
Way a cut is made diagonally across 
€@nd-down through D and C, always 
following exactly down the perpen- 
@icular lines that have been marked 
on the outside of the box (see Fig 
III). These saw-slits down through 
tthe sides of the mitre-bex are to serve 
@s guides, in which the saw is to run 
When corher angles aré to be sawed, 
&s in the illustration, Fig Iv. 
THE SAW TO USE 

The saw used here is the one de- 
Scribed under the lessom on saws, as 
one having fine teeth and a stiff piece 
of metal along its upper edge that al- 
ways keeps the saw blade straight. 
It is of the greatest importance that 
the blade should always be in this 


condition, or the two pieces of wood 
that have been sawed at an angle 
will not fit together tightly. Special 
care should, therefore, be taken to 
keep the cutting edge of this saw 
perfectly straight, since the stiffened 
back cannot wholly guard against 
the “buckling” that was spoken of in 
the lesson on sows. 


USE OF MITRE-BOX 


Coming now to the use of the mitre- 
box, we will suppose that two straight, 
flat strips of .wood are to be 


“cor- 
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MITRE-BOX AND DETAILS OF FRAMING 


nered”’ together. The first strip is 
placed in the mitre-box snug up 
against the side, as suggested in Fig 
IV, and also in the diagram, Fig 
VIII. The saw is now inserted in the 
slots A and B, (Fig VIII) and the 
end of the strip is sawed off diag- 
onally. The next strip is then in- 
serted, and a cut made across it 
with the saw running through the 
slits at D and C. They will now fit 
together as suggested in Fig VI, and 
can be nailed in place in that posi- 
tion. If a flat picture frame is being 
made, the joining together must be 
made as neatly a_ spossible. Fine 
brads can be driven diagonally into 
the edge of one piece and through 
into the end of the other, as shown 
by the dotted lines in Fig VI. 

In the same way a piece of molding 
for a picture frame can be cut in a 

















DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


mitre-box and put together as sug- 
gested in Fig VII. Here it is-es- 
pecially necessary that an exact angle 
of 45 degrees be cut on both strips, 
or the elevations and depressions on 
one of the pieces will not exactly 
coincide with those of the other when 
they are brought together. 

It is important that the strip to be 
cut be placed close up to the side of 
the box and held tightly there, while 
it is_ being sawed, for only thus can 
the exact angle be cut. 

The slits that have been sawed 
down through the sides of the box 
are, of course, simply to serve as 
runways for the saw, being just the 
thickness of the saw blade. For ac- 
curate work this runway should re- 
main just the width of the saw biade, 
that the saw: may not “wobble” a Iit- 
tle from side to side as it is pushed 
back and forth. If it does this the 
teeth of the saw will keep cutting 
into the sides of the slits until they 
become so widened that the saw can- 
not run true. 

In Fig IV wil be noticed,two slits 
sawed down the sides at equal dis- 
tances from the end of the box. The 
saw placed in these two slits will be 
at right angles to the sides of the 
box, the lines being located by the 
“square,” as before. The slots are 
shown in the diagram, Fig VIII, at E 
and F. It often happens that one 
desires to saw off the end of a strip 





“WIDE AWAKE BOYS 


of board, or molding at right .angles, 
and it can be done by using the saw 
in these slits, the strip to be sawed 
being held tightly against the side as 
before. 


How to Find Yourself in the Woods 
BY THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR 








How many of you. boys have ever 
been lost in the woods? Most 
of you, I will warrant, have at 
one time or another, been completely 
turned about as to your sense of di- 
rection. This is something that hap- 
pens even to the best woodsman. A 
little knowledge of nature and na- 
ture’s ways will often prove a suffi- 
cient guide to the experienced woods- 
man to ble him to at least hold 
a straight line, and often to locate 
the points of the compass. 

. A really good woodsman never gives 

Way to panic. There is something 
startling in ‘the sudden realization 
that you have entirely lost your sense 
of direction. The desire to plunge 
anywhere is often irresistible, but the 
good woodsman, the one who really 
knows woodcraft, never does such a 
foolish thing as this. He sits down 
immediately to think it over, and map 
out a rational course of procedure. 

In broken cOuntry, where th e 
water courses, the safest thing. ido 
is to follow one of these streams. is 
will at least prevent traveling in a 
circle, you are bound to get some- 
where sometime. In flat country climb 
a tall tree and locate another tree of 
sufficient individuality to be recog- 
nized when you reach it; progress in 
this way, from one landmark to an- 
other in a straight line. It is a good 
plan to blaze a tree on four sides at 
the spot where you first discovered 
that you were lost. Make the blazes 
big, so that they can be seen at a 
distance. Then as you progress from 
it, blaze your trail, so that, if need 
-be, you can return to your starting 
point. ’ 

You often hear. much said of a 
sense of direction. It is spoken of as 
the sixth sense, possessed by some and 
denied others. As a matter of fact 
there is no such thing. The people 
who have the sense of direction are 
the people who note little things and 
little signs. ‘They are the ones who 
possess, to a marked degree, that 
form of knowledge known as wood- 
craft. . 

There are signs which nature has 
placed that those who run may read. 
At night, if it be clear, the north star 
will always give you your direction. 
A test by the New York state forest 
commission showed that nearly 94% 
of 700 trees examined showed a 
thicker growth on the north side of 
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each yearly ring, then on the south; 
in other words, the ring of new 
growth is narrower on the south than 
on the north side. Old woodsman 
have noted that the feathery top, the 
topmost little branch of a towering 
pine or hemlock, w'” incline toward 
the rising sun, that is, a little south 
of east. Allowances must be made, 
of course, for the effect. of the wind, 
or the location in deep n w valleys. 
Moss favors that part o tree that 
holds the most moisture.“-This is 
naturally on the north side. Your ob- 
servations, however, should be made 
en trees straight shafted, with rather 
a smooth bark, and so located that 
enough direct sunlight reaches them 
through the greater part of the day 
to make a difference in the amount 
of moisture retained in the bark. Best 
of all—don't get lost. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I live 
in central Ohio, and in winter I trap, 
hunt and skate. This winter I have 
caught 1 muskrat and 8 rabbits. I 
have 6 traps. There are a lot of 
coons, rabbits, muskrats, mink and 
skunks around here. I am iv years 
old.—[Raymond Miller, O. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
interested in trapping, but have never 
trapped and wish to begin. I know 
very little about .ppfing and so want 
old and go to high school.—[Devid J. 
Horning, Pa. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
10 years old and set traps for musk- 
rats; I have 7 traps. Last year I 
caught 6 muskrats. This year my dog 
Duke has caught 2 and he is not yet 
a year old. I set my traps in shallow 
places in a little stream, or in good 
leads or dens. There are lots of foxes 
here and some mink. I have set for 
rabbits, but have never caught any.— 
{Cyrus Rittenhouse. ‘ 





“I say, father,” queried 
Johnny, “what's a diplomat?” 





litthe 


“A diplomat, my son,” replied the 
old man, “is a person who doesn’t 
mean what he means others to think 


he means.’’—[Tid-Bits 




















A PROBLEM IN FEET 


Master: “Why, Willie Caterpillar, 
late to school again!" 

Willie: «Please, sir, I only stopped 
to wipe my feet on the mat.” 
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Shepherd Plaids 


They bring stylish dresses within 
moderate means. 
attractive and durable. 
signs in a new silk finish ; all designs 
in absolutely fadeless color. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd Plaids. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Si 


PRINTS. The Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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Perhaps you're an artist, 
or an engrosser, a book- 
keeper, a student, or just 
an ordinary letter writer— 
there's a 
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| FARMER’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AGRICULTURE 


on rom, prepare x Goten | Ge the 
coding ‘atten - 
ima!s, airy Forminge and Poultry in the United 
States and Canada. 


By E. V. WILCOX and C. B SMITH. 
This is a new, practical, concise and 
tation of the whole, 
sense. The 
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bound in cloth, $3.50, half morocco, 
very sumptuous, $4.50, postpaid. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


(\ is no waste for the purse Sie 

~——_‘)\ the housekeeper uses SAPOLIO. It 
Nessa has succeeded grandly although. one cake 
NOW goes as far as several cakes or packages 
&: 2 of the quickly-wasting articles often sub- 


=== ‘tituted by dealers or manufacturers who 


Shy a double profit. 
Powders, Sifters, Soft Soaps, or Soaps that are cheaply 


“WASTE 


_ All powder forms of soap are easily wasted S : 
by the motion of your elbow. Many scour- S$ /) =~ 
ing Soaps are so ill-made that if left a few : 
- minutes in the water they can only be taken 
~ .out with a spoon. 
A well-made, solid cake, that does not waste, 


but wears down “to the thinness of a water,” ~~ 
is the original and universally esteemed rEAS 


1 SAPOLIO. 


WASTE NOT WANT NOt xe 


EELS 




































